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MUSIC. 


I Great iy love, and I may say too, respect, the art of Music. It 
enters very largely, more largely than we are apt to think, into our en- 
joyments. From the highest to the lowest in the land, from the church 
to the cobbler’s stall, from the theatre and the concert room to the side- 
walk and the cellar, every where, and at all times, we hear the sound 
of music ; and few sing but the happy. It is rare to meet with those 
who do not relish and understand this art, in some of its forms. We 
are all ready to acknowledge our obligations to it for many a pleasant 
hour. Yet there are not many who will allow it to be any thing more 
than the source of a momentary, perishing enjoyment—at most, and at 
best, a mere luxury, doing little in any condition of society to advance 
or secure its more valuable and permanent interests. ‘To this opinion, 
however, I cannot assent. It seems to me to deserve a better praise. 
For my own part, I cannot but think that the cause of civilization, of 
intellectual progress and refinement, even of morals and religion itself, 
lie under serious obligations to the science and the art of music. 

We may say of music, that, like poetry, its foundation is laid in the 
nature the Creator has given us. ‘The earliest litefature of a people 
is poetry ; partly because poetry is the language of feeling and affec- 
tion—and these sentiments possess the mind long before it learns to 
reason and compare—and partly because poetry, by the music of its 
cadences, serves as an important aid to the memory. But music is the 
instrument, by which poetry has, from the beginning, wrought its chief 
effect ; it is the language which, even at the present day, it uses when 
it would make the deepest impression upon the heart. Wherever 
poetry has been found, there has music been found also, her insepara- 
ble companion. We cannot, therefore, as some have done, suppose 
the time ever to have been, when music was not; we cannot, with 
them, refer it, for its origin, to the imitation of the warbling of birds, or 
of the wind, sighing among the reeds by the river’s side. Man, consti- 
tuted as he now is, was never without music in his soul. He never, 
surely, wanted the organs for uttering melody. Can we with more pro- 
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priety deny him a soul capable of those emotions which can find vent 
only, or best, in song! If he has ever had an eye to see the beauties 
of creation, a mind to comprehend them, a heart to feel, and a tongue 
to utter them,—and this is poetry,—so has he ever had an ear tuned to 
catch all the harmony of sound which nature pours from a thousand 
sources, a heart to feel it, and organs capable of returning that har- 
mony with the increased effect of nature’s finest instrument, the human 
voice,—and this is music. 

And accordingly we find that there never has been a people without 
music. Among the rudest barbarians of the present day we hear of 
the war-song and the death-song. Our earliest notices of the earliest 
tribes of the earth, show that this divine art has always existed among 
men. We may refer, in proof of this assertion, as far back as to the 
remotest period of the Jewish record, even to Jubal, ‘‘ the father of all 
such as handle the harp and the organ.” ‘Throughout the whole 
course of the Jewish history, we meet with those who were skillful to 
play upon divers instruments. ‘The Psalins of David were sung to 
solemn chants, of correspondent excellence, we have a right to suppose, 
to the beauty and grandeur of the poetry whose sentiment they were to 
express. In Egypt, music found an early home; as the forms of mu- 
sical instruments—were there no other proof—painted upon her ever- 
lasting monuments in her undying pigments abundantly testify. The 
poems of Homer, we well know, were sung; and, doubtless, to melo- 
dies suited to the sentiment and the structure of the verse. Anacreon 
and Sappho sang their odes to the lyre. Pindar, it is said, sang 
himself to airs his own soul prompted, those magnificent odes which 
have immortalized him; and that in the poetic contests in which he 
engaged, he so often bore away the palm, is, perhaps, in part at 
least, to be ascribed to the related fact, that he excelled his competitors 
in the power, compass, and command of his voice. 

We may hence with confidence maintain, that the first steps of the 
human race in the path of civilization and intellectual culture, are to 
be referred, as to other causes, so in part, to the power of music over 
the human soul. Who will believe that the ancient poetry which, be- 
fore the invention of alphabetic writing, it was necessary to communi- 
cate orally, would have wrought the wonders ascribed to it, had it been 
recited in the rigid style of declamation? It was music which im- 
parted to it its popular power ; its power to alarm, to agitate, to melt, 
to win. It was the Phrygian mode which roused the martial spirit of 
the fiery Macedonian, and soft Lydian ‘‘ measures, that soothed his 
soul to pleasures.’”” Upon the philosopher in his retirement, poetry 
might, indeed, have had equal power, had it been simply rehearsed ; or, 
after writing had become an art, when read from the leaves of the 
papyrus. But upon the rude and uncultivated populace, the choicest 
strains of the moral and descriptive poet would have died away in emp- 
tiness, had not melody won for them a way to the deepest recesses of 
the soul. 

We arrive at the game conclusion when we look at the revival of 
music after the overthrow of the Western empire, and the weaving to- 
gether of new nations cut of the materials furnished by the breaking 
up of the Roman power, and the irruption of the Teutonic tribes. It 
is from Provence we hear the first breathings of the poetic muse; but 
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they are borne to us upon the sounds of the harp. ‘The Troubadour, 
either himself sang to his instrument the wild legends with which he 
entertained the knights and ladies of the Castle Hall; or he was at- 
tended by the Songleur who accompanied him with his harp and voice. 
Indeed, the path to poetic fame was entered at the gate of music. He 
who aspired to be a poet, first followed the Troubadour in quality of 
musician. Nor do we often hear, at that period, of poetry being offered 
to the world otherwise than through the medium of song. Even so 
late as the fifteenth century we find the celebrated Pulci singing—not 
reading or reciting—but singing, his Morgante Maggiore at the table of 
Lorenzo de Medici. 

Let it not be thought that because I claim for music this close alli- 
ance with poetry, and contend that the poet has been, and is still, ine 
debted to this art for much of his power over mankind, I would 
therefore crown it with an equal honor. It needs not exaggerated 
praise to give it a very enviable rank among polite arts and the undis- 
puted sources of human improvement. No one, whothinks justly, can 
fail to assign to poetry the first place among those arts whose chief end 
is to please. No one, unless borne away by a mad enthusiasm, would 
dare to raise even Handel, Haydn or Mozart, to a level with Homer, 
Dante and Milton, or say that the sublime compositions of those re- 
markable men can be compared with the divine strains of these mon- 
archs of the poetic art. But although we cheerfully yield to poetry 
this supreme excellence, it may not be so easy to determine to which 
of the other fine arts, sculpture, painting, architecture, music, shall be 
allowed precedence in the next degree. ‘The most impartial might, 
perhaps, find it difficult to decide between the amount of intellectual 
pleasure derived from gazing upon the faultless proportions of the Pan- 
theon, upon the beauties of the Venus or Apollo, upon the master-pieces 
of Raffaelle or Domenichino, or from listening to the choicest strains 
of Beethoven, Mozart, or Cimarosa. If from the union of music 
with poetry, its deep foundation in our very nature, and the part it has 
taken in the early refinement of our race, we feel warranted to regard 
it as something more and better than a mere luxury, a mere parlor orna- 
ment. we are strengthened in the conclusion when we view it in con- 
nexion with intellect and genius. Music, considered as a science, pre- 
sents a study among the most subtle and profound with which the 
human mind is ever called to cope. In all its learned details, it tasks 
the most acute and philosophic mind to discover, arrange and define its 
principles. There are few, even of those who excel in the various de- 
partments of practice, who are competent to master the science of their 
art, or reach a thorough comprehension of its deep laid principles. 
And even considered as an art, music is an accomplishment, which, in 
its highest excellence, can never be dissociated in our mind, from truly 
exalted talent and a soul touched by the finest sensibilities. It implies 
and demands the exactest perceptions, the most rapid intellect, the 
nicest powers of discrimination, a rare union of judgement, taste and 
feeling, and that power of throwing the whole soul, as it were, into an 
instrument, or pouring it out in the voice, which is better denominated 
genius than anything else. Who will deny genius to Catalani, Mali- 
bran, or Paganini? And when we see united, in an individual, the 
knowledge of music as a science, a profound acquaintance with the 
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whole doctrine of harmony, the inventive mind which records upon im- 
mortal pages its original conceptions of melody and harmony, and that 
manual dexterity which wields the most difficult instrument with a per- 
fect mastery, we are presented with an example of intellectual power, 
hardly surpassed in any other department of knowledge or art. Read 
an overture of Haydn or Mozart, or listen to it, simply as a study of 
human intellect, and you will confess that the mind which could invent 
those airs and harmonies, could, in each note, as it was written, calcu- 
late the precise effect of an orchestra of an hundred instruments, give 
to each its proper office, combine, interweave, separate and reunite 
them, so as to produce that matchless result by which you are entranc- 
ed, is of the rarest order of human genius. Who can listen to the 
almost more than earthly strains of the Messiah, or the Creation, and 
not feel that the intellect which composed them would, under other cir- 
cumstances, have controlled senates by the power of eloquence, stamp-~- 
ed its immortality upon the canvass or the marble, or recorded its glow- 
mg thoughts in imperishable verse? Genius, as it has shone in music, 
is of a nature as ethereal and rare, as when it astonishes us in any 
other branch of learning or art; and it cannot be that nature will re- 
produce her Handels, her Haydns, her Mozarts, in greater profusion 
than her Homers, her Titians, or her Canovas. 

When we see how much genius has been poured into modern 
music, that minds fuli of power, and hearts full of sensibility, have in- 
vented the melodies and the harmonies which delight us, how can it be 
otherwise than that this art should contain, within itself, the springs of 
an immense moral influence? I believe its influences are, for the most 
part, healthful and invigorating. History and observation combine to 
represent those as benefactors 6f a community, who introduce and cul- 
tivate a taste for this agreeable art. Its undoubted tendency is to 
soften, refine, and elevate. If, indeed, it be viewed only as it exists in 
the great theatrical establishments of the corrupt capitals of Europe, it 
may seem, and it may be, rather the pander of a debilitating luxury, 
than the minister of truce refinement. Gy, if it be considered only in 
the disastrous effects its practice has so often had upon the characters 
and habits of those who make music their profession, it may be thought 
an art that brings mischicf rather than profit to a community. But, 
turning from at least so partial a view, look at this art as it contributes 
to the pure, quiet, fire-side enjoyments of almost every family through- 
out Europe and America, affording a rational and mnocent relaxation 
after the severe labors of the day, withholding the young by its charms 
from many a pleasure and many a vice, te which ennui would otherwise 
impel them ; look at it in its connexion with the rites and services of our 
holy religion, and you will be constrained to admit that, if rt sometimes 
issues in evil, it exerts, in a much greater proportion, a pure, wholesome, 
saving influence. The tendency, the natural tendency of music, as of 
poetry, is to soften and refine. Who would not rather expect to meet 
with gentleness, urbanity, kindness of heart, and a certain general air 
of refinement and elegance, among the fovers and disciples of music, 
than the opposite traits of coarseness, rudeness, incivility, and cruelty ? 
The world has ever been of this opinion, and facts show it to be well 
founded. The characteristic crueliy of the inhabitants of Cynzthe, 
was attributed, by the Greek writers, to their neglect and contempt of 
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music. And a learned historian of that people, went so far as to be- 
lieve that the cultivation of music would have power to counteract the 
effects of a harsh and wintry climate upon the character. Had the 
Romans been lovers of music, had it been a national taste, is it possible 
their early traits of barbarism should have clung to them as they did, 
even to the last? Would a people with music in their souls have de- 
lighted in the savage spectacles of the circus, in the fights of gladia- 
tors, and the destruction of captives and malefactors, by wild beasts? 
In modern times, we have the well-attested story—remarkable for the 
testimony it bears to the moral power of music—of the hired assassins, 
sent in pursuit of the unfortunate Stradella, melted to tears, and 
changed to very women in their purposes of blood, by the moving 
strains of their victim. And do we not notice effects in ourselves, 
upon our own dispositions and affections, wrought by the sorcery of 
this art of arts, which render perfectly credible every account that has 
reached us of its almost miraculous influences? Who so callous, 
that he is proof against the melting pathos of many of the ancient bal- 
lads? Who can hear the touching melody of ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” 
from the lips of one whose soul glows with sensibility, and who can 
throw that sensibility into the voice, and not confess himself a very 
child, to be moulded at will, by the power of this siren muse? The 
effects of music through the national airs of different countries are not 
less astonishing. The exile of Switzerland, never hears, without tears, 
the song of his native valleys; and so potent has been its spell upon 
her soldiery when engaged in foreign service, filling their minds with 
sweet images of home, that it has been found necessary to forbid the 
singing of it, under the severest penalties. The streets of Paris have 
again and again borne witness to the moral power of her songs of 
freedom. What Frenchman, whose patriotism during the “ three 
days,” did not leap to the barricades, roused by the spirit-stirring notes 
of the sacred hymn of the Marsellois? Even here, in this land of 
political safety, and seclusion, and peace, whose pulse beats not quicker 
as he hears, now the low and wailing tones which speak of sons, and 
daughters, and wives, slain by tyranny, and anon the triumphant shout, 
which calls upon the sons of freedom to march to victory or death? 
Let the metaphysician ascribe as much of this power as he may to the 
principle of association, and the charms of verse ; enough will be left 
to prove the residence of an immense moral power, a beautiful and a 
sacred power, in the art we love. 

Music has ever been in close alliance with religion. In the Pagan 
and the Hebrew religions, the power of music was well understood by 
the priest, and acknowledged by the worshiper; and in Christianity, 
from the first hymn sung by the Savior of the world, in company with 
the chosen twelve, to the present moment, music has boasted a divine 
power to cheer, to comfort, to support, and excite the minds of the 
piows. It was to the church that music fled for shelter, during those 
ages of uproar and barbarism, which succeeded the first establishment 
of Christianity upon the throne of the world, and the subsequent over- 
throw of that throne; and it was there, in the quiet of monastic se- 
elasion, that her lost honors were gradually restored, and the founda- 
tions laid for those grand developments of musical genius, which have 
conferred an enduring celebrity upon the last century. Were not the 
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investigation too extensive for these pages, it would be equally interest- 
ing and instructive, to trace this art from its first dawnings in the dis- 
coveries of Flavianus, bishop of Antioch, in the fourth century, through 
Ambrose of Milan, in the fifth, Pope Gregory the seventh, Guido 
Aretino, in the eleventh,—the supposed inventor of counterpoint,—the 
monk Hubald, John de Muris, and others, to the meridian splendor of 
the close of the eighteenth, when the works of the great modern com- 
posers broke upon the world, and the art seemed to have reached the 
very limits of improvement. 

But if music owes something to the church, the church owes more, 
infinitely more, to music. It makes a large part of the religion of 
Christians of almost every communion ; and it is the religious power 
of music, its power to kindle the feelings, to raise devotion, to calm the 
passions, to subdue the will, for which the Christian will ever chiefly 
honor and love it. That vast religious power is lodged in this art, no 
one can doubt who is familiar with its history. The Catholic church 
has long known how to avail herself of the services of this potent ally. 
That church has not been more famous for the gorgeous pomp of her 
numerous rites, the magnificence of her temples, her painted ceilings, 
her sculptured marbles, than for the unrivalled excellence of her mu- 
sic,—unrivalled for its power to melt and subdue the heart. Other 
communions have by no means kept pace with that of Rome in this 
department of worship. Yet, even in our own churches, imperfect as 
this part of the service is, there goes forth from it an influence which, 
as religion could ill spare, so she longs to see clothed with all that 
power which of right belongs to it. For I would say that, if there are 
‘‘tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in stones,”’ so 
there are homilies of surpassing eloquence, read to the feeling heart, in 
those solemn strains of vocal harmony which rise from the assembled 
congregation, or flow from the well instructed choir. I have often 
thought—and I believe my own is the experience of many—that I have 
received a more salutary impression from the music of the choir, than 
from the wisdom of the pulpit. The young are particularly open to 
these influences. How much then is not jost to religion by the very 
imperfect, nay, almost rude and barbarous style in which the music of 
the church is so often performed ? 

But how much soever may be said in commendation of music, as an 
innocent amusement, a principle of refinement, a useful art, and even 
a handmaid of religion, | am aware that by many* moralists, it has 
been condemned, with the other fine arts, as unworthy the man whose 
mind is influenced by the high considerations of philosophy, much 
more penetrated with a sense of his religious duties and relations. 
But, for myself, I cannot subscribe to a judgement so indiscriminating 
and sweeping. I would not, indeed, contend that to all or either of 
them, the same rank should be assigned, in which we place, by common 
consent, the pursuits of literature and science, philosophy and religion ; 
nor allow that the mind is innocent which finds, in either of them, its 
chief and only good. But then, on the other hand, they are neither of 
them in opposition to Heaven, or Heaven’s will. They all spring, as 
necessary results, from tastes, desires, and capacities, which the Creator 
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has implanted. And they cannot be condemned by the reasonable 
man—except in their abuse—till He is condemned, who paints the 
rose, gilds the brilliant butterfly, spreads over the heavens the purple 
hues of sunset, and tunes the voice of the nightingale. Where Heaven 
has originated, man surely may imitate without guilt. 

As a people, it may be regretted that we have displayed no musical 
genius, and not much musical taste. We not only have no national 
music,—we have scarcely a single composer. ‘Thus far we have done 
nothing in this art, to correspond with what has been achieved in the 
related arts of poetry and painting, or even in architecture and sculp- 
ture. We have poets whom we are proud to call ours, and whose 
genius the literary world of Europe as well as of America, has not 
been slow to acknowledge. We have produced, and do still produce, 
painters, whose works are esteemed and sought wherever there isa 
taste for art. But the niche of music is vacant. We have no compos- 
ers whose names are familiar household terms, like those of West and 
Copley and Trumbull, Newton and Leslie and Alston, Halleck and 
Bryant. Yet I know not that there is reason for mortification or dis- 
couragement. In other lands, the birth and growth of this art has 
been almost equally late and slow. If Germany, that land where 
music now springs indigenous from the soil, had nothing that could 
be called music before the time of Keyser, if France had none before 
Lulli, or England before Purcell, we surely need not blush for the state 
of the art among ourselves, however low it may be. As for Italy, that 
home of brilliant genius, it seems always to have been in advance of 
the rest of the world, in all that relates to the elegant arts. If Pe- 
trarch and Dante were the fathers of modern poetry ; if Da Vinci 
and Raffaelle have given lessons to the world in painting, Bramante 
and Palladio in architecture, M. Angelo and Canova in sculpture, 
Scarlatti, Cavaliere, and Pergolese have, in the same way, been our 
masters and guides in music. The opera, and sacred oratorio, both 
belong to Italian genius. And although the first opera,—the Euridice 
of Rinuccini—was not performed till the year 1600, yet so rapid was 
the progress of the art among this gifted people, that, in Venice alone, 
in the space of a little more than twenty years, a hundred original 
operas were performed ; and, throughout Italy, in the period of less 
than a century,—the seventeenth,—more than seven hundred. 

Still I would not exchange our own national character for that of 
the Germans, or that of the Italians. But I wish we had more of 
the passion, which distinguishes them for that delightful and I must 
add, useful art, in whose praise I have said these few things. 
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TO JULIA. 


Tanti tibi non sit opaci 


Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum, 


Ut somno careas. JUVENAL. 





Maipen, go '—if thou hast lost 
All that made thee once so dear, 
Let not now our parting cost 
Thee a sigh, or me a tear: 

Go, with Fashion’s heartless train, 








Go, where Wealth and Pleasure wait,— 


Seek them all, nor seek in vain,— 
Go, and leave me to my fate ; 
And if, ’mid thy gay career, 
Thought of love and me intrude, 
Check the rising thought, nor e’er 
Let it mar thy lighter mood. 


Maiden, go '—a saddened brow 
Haply serves but to conceal ; 
Tears, methinks, are idle now,— 
Waste them not, unless you feel 

If your bosom is too cold 

Still to prize a loyal heart,— 

If you value sullen gold 

More than love, ’t is best we part 
Go,—and when your heart has learned 
How Love flies the courtly door,— 
Learn that true affections, spurned, 
Droop to death and bloom no more 


Maiden, go !—and should you rue 

All your coldness here hath done, 
Know that Nature, ever true, 

Will not now desert her son: 

If you she gave the cold desire 

To flaunt in fortune’s glittering train, 
For me she framed a heart and lyre, 
Which will not let me live in vain 
The simple chords of that rude lyre, 
The plain warm homage of that heart, 
Alike were yours :—and shall the fire 


That warmed in joy, in grief depart ? 


Maiden, go!—I will not call 

A blush again to shame that brow, 
But may you in the festal hall 

Be tranquil as you leave me now! 
Still my lot in life must be 

In some dim secluded spot, 
Undisturbed by thoughts of thee,— 
Dreams of love and all forgot 

But not the Tajo’s sands of gold, 
Nor all the treasures of the deep 


Can pay you for the peace you ‘ve sold,— 


Pleasant dreams and quiet sleep! 
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LITERARY AND INTELLECTUAL STATISTICS.” 
See page 415. 

‘Tue general intention of this work has been already stated. The 
author divides it into fifteen lectures, and the space of time it embraces, 
into four periods, of fifty years each. Of this arrangement as to time, 
he gives the following explanation :— 

* I shall divide our history into four periods, of half a century each, for the 
sake of more easily managing my subject. These periods are, indeed, arbitrary, 
it may be said, and will not correspond with any remarkable events in politics 
or literature. This is very true ; but still the division may aid my labors The 
skilful painter of a panorama divides his canvass into portions, before he takes 
up the pencil ; but these mechanical arrangements are not seen, when the whole 
canvass glows with life. A writer may profit by such an example 

Lecrure I. This lecture abounds in matter of great interest to the 
philologist and scholar. It treats of language in general, as affected by 


various causes, some of the most powerful of which are climate, and 
the state of advancement in knowledge. A warm climate gives a 


softness and delicacy of tone and manner to the speech of the inhabit- 
mildness, 
and enjoyment. Is knowledge far advanced ? language is copious ; 
and the reverse, of the English language, its origin and improve- 


ants. It is also a source of words expressive of softness 


ment—enriched from various sources—its copiousness and strength, 
its beauty, sweetness, and mayesty—all which properties are illustrated 
by well selected examples ; the invention of the Cherokee alphabet. 
| | 

Of this fact in Indian history, which has attracted of late its full share 

of attention and commendation, and been made the subject of no little 

speculation, our author gives the following interesting account :— 


‘* In the winter of 
Washington. in order to make a treaty with the United States, and 
-quah-yah, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. His English name 


was George Guess ; he was a half-blood ; but had never, from his own account, 


among them 





spoken a single word of English up to the time of his invention, nor since. 
Prompted by my own curiosity, and urged by several literary friends, I applied to 
See-quah-yah, through the medium of two interpreters, one a half-blood, Captain 
Rovers, and the other a full-blood chief, whose assumed English name was John 
Man, to relate to me, as minutely as possible, the mental operations, and all the 
facts of his discovery He cheerfully complied with my request, and gave 
very deliberate and satisfactory answers to every question ; and was all the time 
eareful to know from the interpreters if I distinetly understood his answers. No 
stoic could have been more grave in his demeanor than was See-quah-yah ; he 
pondered, according to Indian custom, for a considerable time after each question 
was put, before he made his reply, and often took a whiff of his calumet, while 
reflecting for an answer. ‘The details of the examination are too long for the 
closing paragraph of this lecture ; but the substance of it was this That he, See- 
quah-yah, was now about sixty years old, but could not precisely say ; that in 
early life he was gay and talkative ; and although he never attempted to speak in 
council but once, yet he was often, from the strength of his memory, his easy col- 
loquial powers, and ready command of his vernacular, story-teller of the convivial 
party. His reputation for talents of every kind gave him some distinction when he 
was quite young, so long ago as St. Clair’s defeat. In this campaign, or some one that 
soon followed it, a letter was found on the person ofa prisoner, which was wrongly 


* Lectures on American Literature, with remarks on some passages of American History, by 
Samuel L. Knapp. 

Sketches of Public Characters, drawn from the living and the dead, with notices of other 
matters, by Lgnatius Loyola Robertson, LL. D. a resident of the United States 


bY 


in23, a delegation of the Cherokees visited the city of 
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read by him to the Indians. In some of their deliberations on the subject, the 
question arose among them, whether this mysterious power of the talking leaf, 
was the gift of the Great Spirit to the white man, or a discovery of the white 
man himself ? Most of his companions were of the former opinion, while he as 
strenuously maintained the latter. This frequently became a subject of contem- 
plation with him afterwards, as well as many other things which he knew, or had 
heard that the white man could do ; but he never sat down seriously to reflect on 
the subject, until a swelling on his knee confined him to his cabin, and which, at 
length, made him a cripple for life by shortening the diseased leg. Deprived of 
the excitements of war, and the pleasures of the chase, in the long nights of his 
confinement, his mind was again directed to the mystery of the power of speaking 
by letters—the very name of which, of course, was not to be found in his lan- 
guage. From the cries of wild beasts, froin the talents of the mocking bird, from 
the voices of his children and his companions, he knew that feelings and passions 
were conveyed, by different sounds, from one intelligent being to another. The 
thought struck him to try to ascertain all the sounds in the Cherokee language 
His own ear was not remarkably discriminating, and he called to his aid the more 
acute ears of his wife and children. He tound great assistance from them 
When he thought that he had distinguished all the different sounds in their lan- 
guage, he attempted to use pictorial signs, images of beasts or birds, to convey 
these sounds to others, or to mark them in his own mind. He soon dropped this 
method, as diflicult or impossible, tried arbitrary signs, without any regard to ap- 
pearances, except such as might as: 





ist him in recollecting them, and distinguish- 
ing them fromeach other. At first these signs were very numerous ; and when 
he got so far as to think that his invention was nearly accomplished, he had about 
two hundred characters in his alphabet. By the aid of his daughter, who seemed 
to enter into the genius of his labors, he reduced them, at last, to « ighty-six, 
the number he now uses. He then set to work to make these characters more 
comely to the eye, and succeeded.’ 


Here closed the invention of the alphabet of this Cadmus of the 
forest. Ilis next step was to learn to read with it himself, and to 
teach others to do the same. In this he was also successful, to the 
astonishment and awe of the people of his nation, who began to con- 
sider him peculiarly favored by the Great Spirit—or aided, perhaps, by 
the spirit of evil. Such is the way in which the ignorant and super- 
stitious, whether savage or civilized, Christian or Pagan, account for 
things they cannot understand. When the wind suddenly changes or 
abates in violence, and obvious benefit to some portion of the human 
race is the issue, although another portion may be injured by it, or 
when a shower descends opportunely on the parched earth and wither- 
ing herbage, instead of deriving the events from the laws that, without 
varying, govern the universe, they ascribe them to the interposition of 
a special Providence. ‘The Deity has been kind or angry ; and, in- 
fluenced by his passions, like any other mutable being, has deviated 
from his eternal and inviolable purposes, to do good or evil to the tiny 
mite of existence called man! ‘Thus does superstition, by perpetuat- 
ing error, prepare sustenance for itself, and maintain not only its ex- 
istence, but its dominion over man. And thus is the ignorance of the 
many still employed by the designing few, in forging fetters for the 
human mind. 

Certain individuals, who do not appear to have studied the matter 
very profoundly, have seized on this invention of an alphabet, with a 
view to prove by it, that the intellect of the Indian is equal to that of 
the white man. But the attempt is unavailing. 'The testimony, as used, 
is fallacious, and proves no such thing. See-quah-yah is not a full In- 
dian, but a “ half-blood,” his father being a Scotchman. The inven- 
tion, therefore, is not Indian. Nor ought it, perhaps, to be deemed an 
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invention at all. ‘That term imports something strictly original. But 
here is nothing such. ‘The whole is derivative. The first conception 
of See-quah-yah was the fruit of the “ speaking leaf,’ not of his own 
unaided reflection. Had he been a full-blood Indian, and had he 
formed his alphabet in the depth of the forest, without any intercourse 
with the white man, the facts would have been important in the solu- 
tion of the question referred to. ‘They would have constituted evi- 
dence highly flattering tothe genius of the Indian. But as matters 
now stand, they furnish no evidence to that effect. They show what 
a half-blood can do, with assistance, not what a full-blood can do with- 
out it. Under similar circumstances, white men, of moderate abilities, 
would do as much. 

Lecrvure Il. This lecture treats of Greek, Roman, and Arabic liter- 
ature—of the state of learning, when our ancestors first came to Ameri- 
ca—of the character of those virtuous and heroic emigrants—of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and Captain John Smith, two of the most extraordi- 
nary menof their age, or of any age—of the pilgrims, and other mat- 
ters connected with those times. 

Lecrure III. Here we find sketches of some of the pilgrims, show- 
ing them to be men of talent and learning—notices of the books they 
wrote, as samples of intellect and attainment, and of their peculiar 
mode of thinking. Harvard College founded. This alone testifies to 
the high and enterprising character of the colonists, and to their un- 
conquerable devotion to letters. Situated as they were, surrounded by 
danger, oppressed by labor, and familiar with suffering of every de- 
scription, they were, probably, the only people on earth, who, under cir- 
cumstances so adverse and discouraging, would have thought of erect- 
ing a literary institution, to rival those of the mother country. ‘The 
progress of the colonists, in other respects, is here referred to—the 
celebrated Roger Williams—the high and heroical character of the 
females of the time traced to the excellence of their education—gener- 
al remarks on the early settlers of the country. ‘This lecture abounds 
in matter of peculiar interest. 

Lecrure LV. In this lecture our author delineates the characters of 
the two Mathers, Increase, the father, and Cotton, his son. All things 
considered, these were wonderful men ; the latter, perhaps, most so. 
Their lives were a romance. Although they stood related as father 
and son, they were, notwithstanding, cotemporaries. They died within 
five years of each other, the one at eighty-five, the other at sixty-five. 
The amount and variety of their knowledge were surprising. 

“ The concerns of religion and literature, the duties of political and domestic 
life, the subjects of the passing day, and the most abstruse questions of science, all 


fell within their grasp, and were honored with their attention.” * * * ‘“ They 
felt every thing, and received every measure of attention, from adoration to hatred, 
from individuals of the same community, at the same time.”’ * * * “ They were 
born on the same soil, and educated at the same university."” * * “ Their minds 


were, in a great degree, alike. Both were indefatigable students, and devoted to 
the same pursuits in letters and religion. The father wrote more than an hun- 
dred works, which issued from the press in this country or in England. Nothing 
escaped them, from cometographia to witchcraft. They shot off an arrow at pro- 
fune dancing, and threw off a pamphlet in favor of inoculation for the small por.”’ 

“Happy in other respects, the father was ‘thrice blessed’ in his son Cot- 
ton, who arose from the swaddling-clothes of the cradle a prodigy. In his father’s 
mind, the Arabian tale of the birth of Solomon was no longer a fable, of whom it 
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was said that, the first word he spoke was the awful name of the Most Hien, and 
the first sentence was a confession of faith. Cotton Mather, when an infant, 
checked the wandering and reproved the vicious. At fifteen years of age he had 
finished his collegiate course, and was before the world as a scholar. His piety 
was superior to his talents and learning ; for he read fifteen chapters a day in the 
bible, and reading, with him, was nearly committing to memory ; and multiplied 
his fastings and vigils, with the zeal and perseverance of an hermit, destined to 
erace the calendar of saints. He preached sermons of great length every Sun- 
day, wrote treatises with almost incredible celerity, and scattered them pro- 
fusely, in the hope of doing good. One of his biographers says, that the number 
of his works was three hundred and eighty-three. Franklin ascribes to one of 
Mather’s essays “ all his usefulness in life.’ Others have bestowed on him still 
higher praise. If any thing could exceed his industry, it was his wish to be use- 
ful ; and if any thing could exceed that, it was his credulity.”’ 


In this lecture many other topics of interest are discussed—W illiam 
Penn, and the literature of Pennsylvania—the origin of Yale College 
—the literature of South-Carolina—William and Mary College, in Vir- 
ginia—General Summary of the first century. 

Lecrure V. This lecture gives a view of the population, difficulties, 
changes, and state of the colonies at the commencement of the second 
century—the charaeter of Benjamin Franklin—David Mason—Mathe- 
maticians and Astronomers of the time—Metaphysicians—President 
Edwards and his son—Origin of Columbia College, in New-York— 
Brown University, in Rhode-L[sland, and Dartmouth, in New-Hampshire 
—the Mathematicians who distinguished themselves by their observa- 
tions on the transit of Venus—Kittenhouse and others—American 
observations on that event, the most accurate that were made. 

Lecerurr VI. This lecture is replete with matters of deep interest, 
partly literary, and im part political. It depicts the state of public 
feeling, and recites some of the events previous and preparatory to the 
revolution—the prominent characters of the day—Otis, Gridley, Sam- 
uel Adams—Dr. Cooper, his taste, eloquence, and fine w riting—the 
massacre in Boston, and the proceedings held on the occasion—Orators 
and their orations on the anniversary of that event—the intrepidity and 
firmness of Dr. Warren, in the character of orator——John Adams. his 
conduct, writings, and declaration that a speech by Mr. Otis “ breathed 
into the nation the breath of life’’—attention to Oriental literature 
Passing in silence over Lectures VIT and VII i we say of 

Lecrure LX. that it is a beautiful discourse. In refinement and 
interest it is rarely surpassed. It treats of poetry in general, its origin 
and nature—shows that it springs instinctively from the constitution of 
man—of English poetry from its dawn, in the twelfth century, to the 
time of Shakspeare—the period of the first colonization of our country 
—American poetry and poets—the celebrated John Smith. Of this 
chivalrous and truly singular man, who has no parallel in romance or 
reality, our author gives the following spirited account :— 


‘ Our first quotation shall be from the muse of John Smith, who was the A.neas 
of the New World. One would think, from the character of the man, that his 
poetry would be of the first order. He was fitted, by nature and education, for a 
poet ; generous, noble, and full of genius, he saw every thing ina chivalrous 
light,—not the flitting, irregular, meteoric light of a perturbed mind, which is so 
often found fo mistake the agitations of feebleness for the workings of the divini- 
ty within ; but one who saw things in the blaze of intellectual day. He had 
been a philosopher, a hero, and a lover in every clime ; 


; and a favorite of the fair 
in every path of the sun 


The veiled beauties of Asia, whose hearts melt with 
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romantic tenderness within the haram walls—the refined and accomplished wo- 
men of his own country, and the simple, honest, and noble daughters of the 
forest, were enamoured with the blaze of his fame, and charmed with the martial 
elegance of his person. His whole life was an epic.” 

On Lectures X. XI. XII. and XIII. we cannot dwell, although they 
are well written, and contain matter respecting American orators, and 
other points of much value, and no common interest. In Lecture XIV. 
Washington is thus referred to and described :— 

‘On the second day of July, 1775, Washington arrived at Cambridge, and took 
command of the American army. He was not, at this time, much known to the 
officers of the army ; but, in addition to his having been selected by the Con- 
tinental Congress, a body which had the confidence of all the people, his personal 


appearance, his military air, his sage demeanor, his attention to every minutia of 


the camp, and his punctilious regard to religious observances, at once commanded 
respect and admiration. This soon ripened into that enthusiastic veneration, 
which had before been rather the creature of the imagination than the belief of 
the understanding. This adoration, for it came as near it as any thing a mortal 
could inspire, was never, for a moment, lessened by accident or reverse of fortune. 
Washington had the undiminished affections of New-England from that hour to 
the last moment of his existence.” 


Lecrure XV. treats of the naval character of our country. ‘The 
navy, its exploits and glory, from its commencement to the present 
period. This lecture is, of course, historical, and, from portraying, in 
fine touches and vivid colors, the workings and products of American 
mind, is replete with interest. 

Such is the fullest brief, the limits of this article permit us to pre- 
pare of the contents of the ‘‘ Lectureson American Literature.” Im- 
perfect as it is, we trust it will be sufficient to induce the reader to 
look into the work itself, which will richly reward him for the attention 
he may bestow on it. When we consider the importance of its end, 
and the abundant means it employs for accomplishing it, we are justi- 
fied in ranking it among the most valuable productions of our country. 
‘To the specimens of our author’s style and manner already given, 
hundreds of other fine ones might be added. Without any particular 
care in selecting, we subjoin the following. Or if it be selected, it is 
not so much on account of its eloquence and beauty, as of the affect- 
ing incident it so fitly records. 

‘* We are a generous people in our sympathies, and have mourned over the 
fate of the unfortunate Andre, who fell a victim to the laws of nations, in the 
prime of his life, for the very reason that his case has been presented to us in 
every form of prose and verse, by those of his own country, and we read all they 
write ; while one of our own kindred and brethren, as young, as accomplished, 
and as unfortunate as Andre, has hardly been mentioned by an obituarist or his- 
torian. Nathan Hale, a martyr in the cause of liberty, is a name almost unknown 
to his countrymen ; but it is time that we should be familiar with his reputation 
He was born in Connecticut, and was graduated in Yale College, in 1773, with 
exalted reputation as a scholar, and a lofty, high-minded man. He was cotem- 
porary with Dwight, Barlow, and Humphreys, who often mourned his untimely 
fate, and cherished his memory by toasts and eulogies. Some of the lines of 
Dwight, on the melancholy occasion of Hale's death, are still extant; they 
breathe the affection of a friend, and are almost too true, solemn, and pathetic, to 
be poetical. It was a dark and gloomy period in the history of our country ; and 
he, with many other young men, caught the spark from their fathers—in fact, an- 
ticipated them in preparing for the great strugele that was to come. At the mo- 
ment the war broke out, he obtained a commission in the Connecticut line, and 
took the command of a company in Colonel Knowlton’s regiment, and was with 
the army in their memorable retreat from Long Island, in 1776. After Washing- 
ton had succeeded in an enterprise so much favored by Providence, he was for a 


' 
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while ignorant of the movements, numbers, or disposition of the British army ; 
and anxious to get all possible information of their movements or intentions, he 
applied to Colonel Knowlton for a discreet, intelligent, enterprising and bold 
othcer, to penetrate the enemy's camp, and bring him the desired information. 
Knowlton made known the request of the commander in chief to Hale, who was 
the charm of every polished circle, and the delight of the army, the soul of honor, 
and the ** bravest among the brave.”’ At the first moment it was named to him, 
he shrunk from the thought of becoming a spy ; but reflecting that it was Wash- 
ington who required his services, and his country that was to be benefited, per- 
haps preserved, by his accepting the arduous and perilous appointment, he gave 
up all scruples, and instantly prepared for the adventure. He passed in disguise 
to Long Island, examined the British camp, and having satisfied himself on this 
point of his mission, he was apprehended on attempting to return ; and being car- 
ried before Sir William Howe, and finding that every thing was known to the 
enemy, he boldly declared himself, and his object in visiting the British camp. 
tlowe, without a trial, or even the forms of a court martial, ordered him for exe- 
cution the next morning tle was confined for a single night, and had only an 
opportunity to write a few lines to his mother and sister. As he had led a reli- 
gious life, he asked for a clergyman to attend him in his dying moments, but his 
request was denied, and he was not permitted to have even a Bible for a moment's 
consolation. A guard of pitying soldiers, with the provost-martial, attended him 
to the fatal tree. The provost-martial, the common abhorrence of the camp, ex- 
cited a more than ordinary share of disgust, by the brutal manner in which the 
wretch executed his victim. The firmness and composure of Hale did not for a 
moment desert him, and he died regretting that he had but one life to lose in the 
sacred cause of his country—the cause of freedom and the rights of man. The 
veteran soldiers wept like children at his untimely fate, wondering that a rebel 
could die so much like a hero. The letters he had written were destroyed ; for 
they were so full of fortitude, resignation, and conscientiousness of duty, even in 
this great sacrifice, that it was thought dangerous to let the Americans know that 
they had ever had suchaman. When the news of his execution reached the 
American camp, every one, from the commander in chief to the humblest soldier, 
looked as if some general calamity had overtaken the army If his death was 
just, the manner of it was execrable; and a deep and settled resentment was 
mingled with their grief, which was not forgotten in the future events of the 
war. 

“Tt is valiant to fight bravely when our fire-sides and altars are invaded. He, 
who falls in such a conflict, s/ 
and epitaphs are given him, and his children find a rich inheritance in his fame 
But what is this to staking one’s life and reputation together—and staking thein 
for love of country ; to throw off the garb of distinction, which is, and should be, 
asoldier’s pride, and covering one’s self in disguise, for the purpose of visiting, in 


ceps with all his country’s honors blest Monuments 


secrecy, an enemy's camp, to discover his nakedness or strength, not for one’s 


own fame or emolument, but for the general good ? It is above the common 
uartyr’s fame ; above his glory It is, if it can be justified at all—and all na 


tions, polished, wise, and noble, do justify it—the highest of all mortal resolve: 
To die is nothing ; to sleep in the bed of glory is a common lot, often an enviable 
one, and should never be contemplated with horror by a brave man who draws h 

sword in a good cause ; but to think of the chances of an ignominious death, a 
dishonored grave, closed without funeral knell, or muffled drum, or *“ volley of 
solemn soldiery ; Oh! it is too much to think on ; and can never be endured 


without dismay, unless the living fire of patriotism is burning with all its fierce- 











uess and unquenchable intensity. 


Having occupied so much of our space with our remarks on the 
‘* Lectures on American Literature,” our notice of the “ Sketches of 
Public Characters” must be brief. As already stated, the work is but 
a part of the enginery which our author has constructed and brought 
into action, in defence of the intellectual reputation of our country. 
And it is well contrived, composed of substantial materials, finished in 
excellent style, and must operate powerfully. We are not sure that it 
will not be deemed, by the public at large, the most beautiful and at- 
tractive portion of the machinery. To drop the metaphor. 
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The imputations of foreigners, as heretofore stated, have been 
against the entire intellect of the United States, especially in its fitness 
for the more refined and elevated branches of knowledge. ‘The intel- 
lectual character of a nation is but the aggregate of that of its indi- 
vidual inhabitants. It is a reservoir, therefore, fed from many foun- 
tains, and manifests itself in a variety of ways. ‘Those modes of men- 
tal exhibition which minister most certainly and abundantly to brilliant 
and lasting renown, are writing, scientific and literary,—practical wis- 
dom in the management of public affairs,—eloquence in its several de- 
partments,—and the fine arts, especially painting, architecture, and 
sculpture. To establish the claim of our country, theretore, to intel- 
lectual fume, and put to shame her wanton traducers, our author had 
only to show, that many of her native inhabitants are distinguished in 
those forms of mental achievement. And this he has further done, in 
the volume before us, out of new materials, and in a manner different 
from that of the publication we have just taken leave of, with a clear- 
ness, which prevents misapprehension or doubt, a force which every 
one must feel, and in a style of elegance which cannot fail to delight. 

He has given to his book the form of letters, of which there are in 
all, twenty-two. In the first eight he has sketched with a dextrous 
hand, and in colors sufficie atly vivid, about a dozen of our prominent 
public speakers, some of them belonging only to the bar, but most of 
them also to the national legislature. The pictures are all graphical 
and striking, and, as far as our acquaintance with the originals qualifies 
us to judge, correct in likeness. 

Mr. Webster’s stands first, amd, like the great statesman and orator 
himself, is Ajax among the Greeks, or Saul inthe midst of the people of 
Israel. In dimensions and power, it is, as it ought to be, gigantic. In 
portraying the manner and force of that debater’s oratory, our author ob- 


serves :— 

“ Nor, like him (Fisher Ames) could Mr. Webster, by the magic wand of the 
enchanter, make a paradise, and people it with ethereal beings ; no ; all the sub- 
ject of this notice did or could do, was to work in a straight torward course, with 

nortal engines and show himself mighty in earth, air, and water ; but in these 
is sway was Herculean; he had all the elements at his command, and used them 
as one of earth-born mould, but of gigantic proportions. He never strives to daz- 
zle, confuse, or astonish ; but goes on to convince and to conquer by legitimate 
means. When he goes out to battle, it is without squire, aid, or armor-bearer 
[In his conflict he trusts to no arm but his own—he rests only on the staff of his 
own spear.” , : . 

‘Some of his admirers talk of his wit in debate. There is ofien a piquancy 
and girding retort in his arguments, that by some may be called wit ; but it is not 
the wit of Sheridan, or any professed wit; nor that which sparkles out and il- 
luminates the subject under discussion, and seems to be the offspring of the mo- 
ment; but it is a matter of long and previous deliberation, perhaps of frequent re- 
hearsal. Instead of those pyrotechnics of the war of words, Webster's speeches 
abound in the burning intensity of that heat which sheds a flash of light around, 
such as we see proceeding from a glowing mass of iron, when drawn by a pow- 
erful arm across the anvil. In the United States, there have been, and there are 
now, men of some one or more qualifications superior to any single trait in Mr 
Webster's mind. Some have more learning, others more wit, some have asweet- 
er voice, others a more refined taste ; and not a few more imagination ; but in the 
combination of all these powers, he has no equal.” 


The Letters which follow present spirited sketches of Calhoun, Ever- 
ett, Livingston, Wirt, Randolph, Johnson, Dwight, Berrien, MeDutiie, 
and Davis. Those who delight fo linger in a gallery of intellectual 
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portraits, will experience nothing but gratification in looking into this. 
The subjects are of a high order, and the artist has done his duty. 
Nor can we say less of his portrait of General Walter Jones, of the 
city of Washington. It is one of the best in his book. It brings the 
distinguished subject of it before you, personally, as well as intellectual- 
ly. You see the man, and almost fancy that you hear the counsellot 
expounding the law. Were it not that we have already quoted, per- 
haps, too liberally, we should be much pleased in presenting it to the 
reader, because we should thus give pleasure to him. But we must 
forbear. 

Letter LX. consists chiefly of brief views of the seven distinguished 
men, who have occupied the chair of the chief magistracy of the 
Union. ‘The characters of these high oflicers have been long before 
the public, in every imaginable degree of light and shadow. We shall 
make no extract, therefore, from that portion of the letter which treats 
of them. Nor is comment on it necessary, except to say that it har- 
monizes with the other portions of the book. But we doubt not the 
reader will be gratified by the following strong-lined sketch of Aaron 
Burr. 

** He had been a soldier of the revolution, and was with Arnold in his expedi- 
tion to Canada by way of the Kennebec. He had left the halls of learning at 


the age of nineteen, to join this hazardous enterprise ; had been selected by Ar 


nold to traverse the wilderness alone to communicate with Montgomery, who had 
pushed his way by the lakes. For this adventure, he was made the aid of Mont 
gomery, and was at his side when the lamented warrior fell. He rose still highet 
in the army durine the course of the war, and had left his name high on the 


of those brave and gallant youths who had gigen a spirit of chivalry to the Am 


can army When the revolutionary conflict was over, he entered professional 
life, and at once took a decided part; was soon known as a most promising m 
His lewal attainments were creat ; and as an advocate he had no superior. Bland, 


sanooth, and eloquent, he guided the populace ; sagacious, penetrating, insinuat- 
ing and learned, he influenced those in high places in the courts or deliberative 
assemblies. Ile was equal to any task, for he had a constitution that knew no 
futivue, and a spirit of perseverance that nothing could break down. His tongu 
was never silent from any dread of dignity or power, and his heart never palpitat- 
ed in the presence of man. Open, bold, and daring, he sought political distine- 
tion, and was determined to have it 

"or our author’s picture of the city of Washington. containing his 
remarks on the Capitol and the President’s House, with many other 
matters both interesting and useful, and accurately descriptive of our 
national metropolis, we are compelled to refer the reader to the 
‘ Sketches.” 

The poets of New-York receive next a very respectful notice ; and 
they are worthy of it. That great state and its splendid capital have 
produced many ardent votaries of the Muses, several of whom hav 
drunk deeply of the waters of Helicon, and received from the Sisters 
chaplets which time shall neither despoil nor wither. They have 
already done not a little to build up and sustain the literary repu- 
tation of our country, and some of them promise to do yet much more. 
or precocity of talent and attainment, under circumstances peculiar- 
ly unpropitious, James Nack, the deaf and dumb poet of New-York, is 


an intellectual wonder. As far as known, Christendom contains noth- 
ing comparable to him. All things considered, Chatterton did not 
equal him. Ife has not yet attained his twentieth year. He has 


1 4 . 
known none of the advantages of a! 


Viberal education, has never had, 
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until recently, free access to books, and has felt, through life, the un- 
sparing hand of poverty and misfortune ; and yet he has written much, 
and many of his productions are of a high order; all of them are 
marked with the rich and fervid out-pourings of genius. For intensity, 
and all that gives to poetry its highest character, they are not surpassed, 
we think not equalled, by any of the early productions of Lord Byron ; 
and those juvenile offerings of the noble bard have never received the 
commendation they merit. It is not too much to say of this gifted 
young American, that, when matured by time, and finished by labor, 
some of his future efforts in song may equal the happiest of those that 
have immortalized the author of Childe Harold. Of this phenomenon 
in letters the ‘‘ Sketches,” contain an interesting account. 

Another poetic wonder, not noticed in the ‘‘ Sketches,’”’ was also a 
native of the state of New-York. It is Lucretia Davidson, who died 
a few years ago, at the age of about sixteen. Like Nack, she received 
no early education, and had also pined in the shade of poverty, and un- 
der the grinding hand of adversity. Disease was moreover so con- 
stantly the inmate of her frame, that it seemed to make a part of it. 
But nothing could blight the spring of her genius. The blossoms 
would blow, and the fruit, rich and beautiful, cluster on the stem, 
though the heavens lowered on the tender plant, and the cold winds 
and sleety showers combined to chill its branches and scatter its leaves. 
Under circumstances thus painful, disheartening and distracting, did 
this inspired being breathe in song ; at times so exquisitely, we had al- 
most said divinely, that her lays, scarcely partaking of earth, might 
have been fitly chanted by a voice from the skies. Like Nack, she 
wrote much and published comparatively but little. Her taste was as 
fastidious as her genius was fine. Her productions, therefore, which 
fascinated others, dissatisfied herself, and she often destroyed them. 
Many pieces of considerable length, which she was known to have 
written, never met any eye but her own, and that of Him who touched 
her mind with so bright and glowing a spark from his own altar, that it 
seemed a thing of heaven. Had our country produced but these two 
specimens of poetic talent, they ought to have been suflicient to pro- 
tect her from the unwarranted calumnies she has sustained. How se- 
cure, then, does she stand, surrounded by numbers of her gifted chil- 
dren! Nor have the writings of her poets been yet duly appreciated. 
Early impression and confirmed habit have been hostile and injurious 
to them. From pride and unfriendly feelings, without consulting 
either reason or taste, the British literary public formed a habit of con- 
demning American poetry in mass ; and, from imitation, and a de- 
pendent spirit, we formed a habit of not only submitting to their de- 
cision, but of humbly concurring in it. They haughtily demanded, 
* Can any thing good come out of Nazareth?” and we virtually re- 
plied in the negative. Hence our poetry was doubly condemned ; by 
our revilers and ourselves. Nor are we yet entirely disenthralled from 
this perverting influence. | We do not as yet set the proper estimate on 
our own poets. They have written much that is excellent ; much that 
will not only bear the judgement of years, but improve under it. 

“ Time shall admire, his mellowing touch employ, 
And mend the immortal fabric, not destroy.” 
And this truth Britain herself will yet acknowledge—perhaps as soon 
60 
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as many of ourselves. For, to their shame be it recorded, there are 
hundreds of Americans by birth, but foreigners in spirit, who affect to 
sneer at our own productions, merely because they are our own; and who 
are as destitute of sound judgement and taste, as they are of patriotism. 
And yet these things of fashion and a day have their influence, and 
must be chastised into good manners and out of bad feelings, before 
this rage for exotics and distaste of home productions will give way to 
true self-respect and love of country. But the national spirit, which is 
beginning at length to prevail among us, is a sure guaranty that the is- 
sue so desirable will yet be attained. We shall not always humble our- 
selves, on the score of intellect, in presence of those who affect to de- 
spise us. No. We shall ultimately learn to know ourselves as well 
as others; and that will be to know that we are equal to others—in 
some things superior to them. Many American poems, and other 
forms of literary production, have fallen lifeless from the press, which, 
had they been published in London, and scattered among us, under 
the sanction of some popular English name, would have been received 
with applause, read with eagerness and delight, and added, as choice 
performances, to our increasing stock of popular literature. But *’iis 
spirit, we repeat, and rejoice to repeat, is passing away, and the time 
approaching, when the fruits of the intellect will be judged of by their 
merit, not their birth-place. ‘Then willthe works of American genius, 
past and present, occupy, what they have never yet done, the place 
that belongs tothem. It will not be necessary then to trace the 
genealogy of a poem to an English goose-quill, to render it saleable, 
nor to sprinkle it with sea-water to preserve it from the book-worm. 
‘This will be true independence, such as Americans have never yet en- 
joyed, but such as they ought as resolutely to aspire to as to that, forthe 
attainment of which they pledged to each other their “ lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor.” ‘This is a species of “ internal im- 
provement,” on which no hampering interdict will be laid. In its 
steady promotion all parties will heartily unite, and compose, we trust, 
in support of it, a political millennium. In relation to it, all ‘* feuds” 
we hope ‘ will fail,” and concord resume her ancient reign ; the eagle 
and the dove nestle together on the same branch, and the lamb and the 
lion repose in amity under its shadow. 

American painters have received in the “ Sketches’ the commenda- 
tion they deserve. ‘They are represented as numerous, able, and ac- 
complished ; and the representation is but justice. Our country has 
been peculiarly fruitful in the pictorial talent; scarcely less so than 
the sunny climates of Italy and Greece. ‘This truth even English- 
men have rarely denied. ‘They have indeed ‘ paltered” about it ‘ in 
a double sense,” alleging that, although painters were born in the 
United States, they had to go to Europe to be educated. ‘True; and 
English painters go to Italy for the same purpose. We contend only 
for the genius; and that cannot be denied us. Our academies and 
regular schools of painting are yet to be instituted. But in maturity 
of time they will as certainly spring up, as the plant will appear, when 
the soil is prepared, the seed sown, and the season favorable. 

Respecting Boston and New-England, our author has said much in 
a small compass ; but, without violating truth, or speaking extravagant- 
ly, he might have extended his letter, and said much more. New-En- 
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gland is rich in real worth and honorable doings. She contains much 
of the bone and muscle of our country, and her full share of its glorious 
spirit. All things, moreover, guaranty that she will not degenerate. 
To be able to live at all, her sons must live economically, practise in- 
dustry, and exercise the intellect that Heaven has bestowed on them. 
Besides transmitting to them the hardihood of their forefathers, this 
course will render also their own intelligence, virtue, and other high 
qualities hereditary, and keep them, through ages, what they now are, 
a great, enlightened, and independent people. 

The most curious, and one of the most amusing letters in the 
volume, is that which gives the character of Bartlett, who, for prof- 
ligacy, wit, versatility, and talents of a certain kind, might be almost 
denominated the Zimri of his day. But we can dwell on the work no 
longer. We take leave of both productions, by again earnestly recom- 
mending them to the attention of our fellow-citizens. They are re- 
positories of much valuable matter, and abound in specimens of fine 
writing. If, in a few instances, the style borders on oriental pomp, it 
is never meretriciously gaudy. ‘Taste in its decorations, and judge- 
ment in suiting it to the occasion, always predominate. A few remarks 
on the general subject of the works shall close our review. 

Were it not for the well known effects of prejudice, jealousy, and 
mortified pride, united to resentment and long cherished dislike, the 
charge of a want of talents, and of corporeal degeneracy, preferred by 
English writers against the natives of the United States, would be mat- 
ter of astonishment. On no ground of human error, except the 
grossest ignorance, or the wilful violation of truth, arising from the 
causes just enumerated, can the charge be accounted for. ‘There can- 
not be produced, within the range of observation or history, a single 
instance, in which there would be less of justice in such an accusa- 
tion. Few, if any, can be referred to, where there would be so little. 
On abstract principles there is much reason why the Americans should 
have an ample stock of both intellectual and corporeal excellence, and 
none why they should be deficient in either. 

Our country was originally colonized by many of the choicest sons 
and daughters of the British empire—her é/ite in talent as well as in 
spirit. They were not banished for profligacy, or transported for 
crime. Impatient of the ignorance and bigotry around them, and in- 
dignant at the exercise of arbitrary power, which arrogated a control 
over mind as well as body, they went into voluntary exile, and sought, 
in a foreign land, that free exercise of person, intellect, and conscience, 
which was denied them at home. When they took leave of the shores 
of England, to encounter their long and perilous voyage, compared 
with which that of the Argonauts was but an excursion of pleasure, 
and to confront the more appalling dangers of an untried climate and a 
savage foe, they left behind them but few equal, and none superior to 
them, in all that commands admiration and esteem. The cavaliers of 
the south and the pilgrims of the north were alike celebrated and 
worthy of celebration, each in their own way. The Brewsters, and 
Bradfords, and Standishes, and their comrades, had been long dis- 
tinguished among the pious and enlightened ; and Smith and Raleigh 
were the glory of chivalry. It is a provision of nature but rarely de- 
parted from, that children inherit the qualities of their parents. This 
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is as true of mental as of corporeal qualities. What then could fasten 
on the descendants of such a race the curse of degeneracy? ‘The 
mode in which they were reared, under a necessity to contend with 
difficulties, and be forever on the alert, was calculated for the full develop- 
ment of all their faculties, and to improve rather than deteriorate them ; 
and in many well known instances it did improve them. Let the history 
of the time be consulted, and it will testify conclusively to all these truths. 
During the greatest part of the first century after the commencement 
of the colonies, the emigrants from the mother country belonged to the 
most enterprising, bold, and efficient class of her population. None 
others were calculated for the experiment of emigration, and residence 
in the New World, or had the hardihood to attempt it. But that such 
ancestors, in a healthy region, where the means of sustenance were 
ample, where strict temperance was the settled usage, and full exercise 


of body and mind was common to all, should give birth to a race of 


degenerates, could never happen, except through a change in the laws 
of nature. We assert that a phenomenon of this kind has never oc- 
curred ; and we challenge our slanderers to show the contrary. Noth- 
ing but ignorance of nature, or inattention to her economy, could 
have led them to the adoption of a belief so preposterous. Their 
charge of degeneracy against us, therefore, is as little creditable to 
their philosophy as their civility. 

But let us descend from principle to fact ; from abstract reasoning to 
observation and history, and there we shall find our theory confirmed. 
The highest encomium that can be passed on the intellect of a people is 
to say of it, that it always directs its possessors to the fittest objects of 
pursuit, and suggests the means best calculated for their attainment. 
And this, to say the least, is as true of American intellect, as it is of the 
English. Were we to pronounce it much more so, the frightful specta- 
cle of want and misery, and we may add of crime, which Great-Britain 
now presents, contrasted with our unexampled prosperity, and compara- 
tive virtue, would confirm our assertion. For the distresses of nations 
as well as of individuals arise from the want or misapplication of mind. 
National wisdom has never yet led to national calamity ; nor can 
such an event occur, while cause and effect retain their relation. As 
soon shall the stream run upward, or the lighter medium descend 
through the heavier. But Britain, we say is miserable, and the United 
States abundantly happy. ‘This is a comment alike significant and in- 
structive on her intellect and mode of employing it, as well as on ours. 
While we are enjoying the choicest fruits of talent and wisdom, and 
she draining the bitter cup of error and folly, it would be becoming in 
her, at least, should she even refuse to applaud us, to cease from de- 
faming us. 

Shall we be told, that the monarchical government and semi-feudal 
institutions of Great-Britain act as fetters on her intellect, and prevent 
her from employing it according to the dictates of wisdom and judge- 
ment ? and that her calamities arise from that source, and not from 
any intellectual deficiency? We reply, that, until 1775, Americans 
were subject to the same government, which proclaimed its right and 
manifested a disposition to ‘ bind them in all cases whatsoever,” by 
laws and resolutions which they had no agency in framing. But their 
clear perception of right and fitness told them that it was an evil not 
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to be borne by men professing to be free ; their manly spirit and love 
of justice prompted them to throw it off, and their genius and valor 
crowned their glorious effort with success. If Britons are equally gift- 
ed in all that belongs to enlightened freemen, why do they groan on, 
and submit to their chains?) Why do they not, like Americans, break 
them asunder, and establish a wiser system of government, act in all 
things agreeably to reason, and enjoy their reward’? Wherefore, we 
say, do they thus submit to calamities, which wisdom, enterprise, and 
valor might so easily remedy? Under such circumstances why do 
they content themselves with empty complaints? ‘The answer is plain. 
They want the high qualities of the sages and heroes who achieved 
our revolution. And it is the decree of nature that it should be so. 


Perfect freedom of action strengthens and improves every faculty of 


man, mental as well as corporeal. But freedom of every kind is in 
greater perfection in the United States, than in Great-Britain, or any 
other country. Its effects are seen, therefore, in the improvement of the 


whole man. Hence, instead of being deteriorated, the intellect of 


America is strengthened and ameliorated. We hazard nothing in assert- 
ing, that the Americans surpass the British in all things on which they 
have bestowed an equal share of attention and labor. If their litera- 
ture is inferior, it is because it has been much less cultivated as a pur- 
suit. Respecting other matters in which they are inferior the same is 
true. For we repeat, and challenge refutation, that, all other things 
being equal, the freer the people, the higher and more efficient is their 
intellectual character. The late glorious struggle in Paris proves this. 
Frenchmen enjoyed more freedom in 1830, than they did in 1790. 
Hence their efforts were of a higher and nobler order. 


It is uttering but a truism to observe, that, at different periods of 


their existence and progress, from a weak and humble to a powerful 
and exalted standing, nations must engage in different pursuits ; and 
according as their pursuits and the means of accomplishing them are 
well selected and applied, will their success be certain and their condi- 


tion prosperous. And, as already intimated, the fortunate issue of 


their schemes for the promotion of public good and individual happi- 
ness, amounts to the highest and fairest commendation that the wis- 
dom and talent which directed them can receive. Let Americans be 
judged of by this rule, and never has the intellect of any people ap- 
peared to such advantage. For never has any other advanced with 
half as much rapidity and steadiness, or in a career of such brilliancy, 
to greatness and glory. 
We, like other nations, have had our heroic age, during which the 
business of man was to encounter peril and hardship, and to perform 
daring and wondrous deeds ; and our ancestors, who were real men, 
composed of bone, and brain, and muscle, and nerves that could feel 
every thing but fear, acquitted themselves in it with a boldness and 
chivalry never surpassed by knights of fiction. But the difference be- 
tween our heroic age and that of most ether nations was infinite. 
Theirs was fabulous, ours real. While their poetic knights and 
champions met and overthrew imaginary monsters and giants of fable, 
our positive ones fought and vanquished wild beasts and savages no less 
formidable, made up of true flesh and blood. And while the clang of 
their battles existed only in the songs of bards and the Jays of min- 
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strels, ours had a dismal reality in the stunning crack of the rifle, the 
twang of the bow, the whizzing of the hatchet as it hurtled through the 
air, the deafening war-whoop, and the groans of the dying. The fabled 
combat of St. George and the dragon, with all the glare of poetry 
around it, may be pronounced inferior, in daring and chivalry, to many 
conflicts that have actually occurred in the American forest. ‘The real 
exploits, moreover, of Boone are almost comparable to the fictitious 
ones of Hercules. In fine, were all the darings, deeds, and sufferings 
of our ancestors and frontier men recorded in simple narrative, they 
would constitute a work surpassing in wonders any romance that fancy 
has formed. But these were the product of American mind, adapted 
to the period in which they occurred. The same minds which di- 
rected them were competent, under a change of circumstances, to pro- 
vide for any other emergency. 

When we were colonists, we acted, as related both to ourselves and 
the mother country, in a manner strictly becoming our condition ; but 
we looked ahead and prepared for independence. While achieving 
that blessing, the fitness of our measures is proved by the issue, and 
excited at the time, the admiration of the world. In intelligence and 
talent, eloquence and firmness, to which may be added public virtue 
and personal rectitude, no body of men ever surpassed the American 
Congress of 1776. We know of none that ever equalled it. In her 
whole parliamentary career, extending through several centuries of her 
brightest era, Great-Britain presents nothing comparable to it. She 
has had, at different times, her great and good men; but such a con- 
stellation as ours, just referred to, she never had. Tor proof of their 
superiority, we refer to their acts. 

Of the governments subsequently established, to secure what had 
been gained in the revolutionary struggle, we might speak in terms of 
equal commendation. They were monuments of wisdom to instruct 
the world, not excepting Great-Britain herself, in what it did not know 
before. ‘The truth of this also is proved by the result. The world is 
both instructed and improved by them. Had not our governments 
heen surpassingly wise and well administered, our prosperity under 
them could not have been so great. In the management of public 
affairs, then, the American mind has always shown itself equal to the 
emergency. In no instance, however intricate and arduous, has it 
been found wanting. It comprehended every thing, dared every thing, 
and vanquished every difficulty. Our calumniators themselves, when 
pressed on the subject, will not deny this, because history has recorded 
it, and many well known facts sustain it. ‘They will not even deny that 
as often as our diplomatists have come into conflict with those of Great- 
Britain, on national affairs, they have, in almost every instance, proved 
themselves the ablest and most successful negotiators. Some of the 
British presses have even murmured at this, and charged their own 
ministers with incompetency; yet, in perhaps their next paper, they 
have charged the Americans with a similar defect. Such is the con- 
sistency of men, when engaged in defending what their own observa- 
tion proclaims erroneous! 

Nor, as relates to trade, commerce, and the general business of life, 
can less be said of us. In these particulars no people have ever sur- 
passed the Americans in intelligence, enterprise and skill. To this 
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the whole aspect of our country, our numerous seaports, and almost 
every noted mart on earth bear witness. Indeed our adroitness in 
these respects is proverbial. Nor, in several branches of elegant and 
costly manufactures, are we any where surpassed; and if we have 
not yet succeeded to the same extent in others, it is because we have 
not labored in them; the reason of which again is, that they do not 
suit our present condition, and would not furnish a profitable employ- 
ment. Change our condition, and render them suitable and profitable, 
and we shall soon become masters in them. Conclusive evidence of 
the clearness and sagacity of the American intellect is, that it does not 
waste time in unfitting pursuits. It hasa keen perception of aptitude, 
and attempts nothing in violation of it. ‘To act otherwise would be a 
mark of weakness or want of reflection. Had British tourists the good 
sense to know this, they would not look, in the wilds of the interior of 
America, for the customs, manners, elegancies, and luxuries, that are 
found now in the vicinity of Paris and London, but which were not 
even there a century ago. Nor, had they good breeding, would they 
rail at the country in consequence of their disappointment when 
searching for them. ‘Things are as well suited to their condition in the 
United States as they are in England or any other part of Europe : 
and as condition shall change, all related circumstances will change 
with it. ‘The good sense of the people is the guaranty of this. A 
more strictly practical people never existed. 

The American intellect, then, possessing great compass, strength, 
and flexibility, united to a clear perception of fitness, is equal to any 
exigency in human affairs, and can adapt its pursuits to every change 
that may occur, and its measures to every new demand that may be 
made on it. ‘This is attested by the great improvements it has made in 
every branch of knowledge, that is called for in the country, and by 
which an honorable independence can be gained. Our position to this 
effect might be confirmed by a reference to the elevated condition of 
the liberal professions among us, and the multitude of inventions in the 
mechanical arts. Knowledge on these subjects, being needed in the 
present state of society, can be rendered profitable to its possessors, by 


an immediate application of it to practical purposes. It is therefore 
eagerly sought after, and rapidly attained. And the same will be true 


of every other branch of knowledge, as soon as it shall be called for, 
under the certainty of a suitable reward. No matter whether it belongs 
to science, arts, or letters ; let a market for it be opened, and American 
genius will soon supply it. 

As already intimated, but little has been hitherto done by the public 
to encourage American literature. It has been even discountenanced, 


by an unreasonable preference of that from abroad. We call the 
preference unreasonable, because the foreign articles preferred have 
been often inferior to the domestic ones that were undervalued. The 


consequence has been what every one who reflected on the subject 
anticipated. Polite literature has been comparatively but little cul- 
tivated among us, except as a matter of individual taste and amusement. 
We have had but few writers by profession, because neither honor nor 
riches awaited the pursuit. Our mechanics became wealthy by labor- 
ing in their vocations, while our scholars might have starved in the midst 
of the most exquisite productions of their pens. ‘The reason is obvious 
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There was a great demand for the implements of agriculture and some 
of the arts, but a very limited one for poetry, or any other kind of fine 
writing. ‘The former was adapted to the state of society, while the lat- 
ter was out of time. Necessaries and comforts, not luxuries or mere 
delicacies, were first to be provided. But polite literature is a luxury 
and will not therefore be encouraged, because it cannot be indulged 
in, except as a concomitant of wealth and leisure. During this condi- 
tion of things, but few literary productions appeared ; and even those 
that did appear were not of the highest order, or in the most finished 
style, because they had not been sufficiently elaborated; and to 
become a good writer is the work of years, under close industry, and 
the strictest attention to style and manner. Such was the disheart- 
ening state of things. Yet it has already appeared, that, notwithstand- 
ing its power to blight and wither, it did not render American genius 
unproductive. Beneath gloom and winter, as heretofore stated, the 
blossoms opened, and the fruit became mature and excellent, far beyond 
what there was ground to expect. Such was the vigor of the soil from 
which they sprung. 

But of late, the sentiments of society have changed, public taste and 
judgement are improved, and a new era is evidently opening on Ameri- 
can literature. loreign productions are not, as formerly, almost indis- 
criminately approved, nor those of our own writers rejected, merely be- 
cause they are not the growth of adistant hemisphere. Readers exam- 
ine and reflect before they feel themselves authorized to decide. Their 
decision, therefore, is founded on principle, and is usually correct. As 
the consequence of this change in public feeling, American works are 
sought for and purchased, to a much greater extent than in former years. 

Let this state of things continue ; or rather let it improve in the re- 
quisite degree ; let fine specimens of American composition be reward- 
ed with honor and profit, and they will soon be abundantly produced. 
Let prompt and liberal purchasers be found, and the market, as in 
other cases, will be well supplied. The Souvenirs, Tokens, and 
novels of the day, with many other productions of taste give proof 
of this. We do not say that Byrons, and Sir Walters, and Moores 
will immediately spring up among us. Authors of that class appear 
but seldom. But we do say that we shall soon have writers equal 
to any Europe contains, except, perhaps, such prodigies as we nave 
named; and in time we shall equal them. The same genius that 
gave renown to our fathers, through all the eventful periods of our 
history, is still the cherished inheritance of their descendants. And 
it is susceptible of any direction, and capable of any exertion, that 
may be called for by the condition and wants of the community. It 
is fully competent to gratify the taste, and answer to the varying desires 
of the times. Let it be turned to letters, with the enthusiasm and en- 
ergy that have always marked it, and it will kindle up, in another and 
more enduring form, the glories it shed around it on the battle-field 
and on canvass, as well as in the forum, the cabinet, and the halls of 
legislation. The literature of America will then vie with her other 
productions; and Englishmen, abstaining from further calumnies, will 
blush for those they have already so culpably invented and propagated. 














VOICE OF A BROOK. 


On! come to me here in this silent glen, 
Far away, away from the hauntsof men, 
Where the wild flower blooms with beautiful hue, 
And unfolds its leaves to the silver dew, 
Where the robin at morn and evening sings, 
And sports on my bank with his glossy wings, 
Where the swallows fly low and gently skim, 
Dimpling my cheek, till the day is dim, 
And the moon walks up to her throne of light, 
Mid stars, bright gems, on the brow of night 
Oh! come at morn, when the blossoming trees 
Receive the first light and the virgin breeze, 
And their boughs, bending low, reveal the blue 
With sparkles of gold, as the sun gleams through, 
When rosy and pure is the sky above, 
And the light torn feather doth scarcely move 
From the branch, where the goldfinch trims his breast, 
And calls to his mate from her hanging nest, 
Where the yellow-bird sings from his willow tree 
And the oriole flashes so goldenly 
Oh! come !—oh! come! | will lead thee away, 
Where far with their baskets the anglers stray, 
And bend o’er my banks for the wily trout, 
As, scared from the brink, he is darting about, 
Or with speckled skin on the grass is seen 
To pant for his home in my waters green, 
Oh! come to me now, ere the hum of men 
Hath broke on the ear of this pea eful glen 
Oh! come to me here in the burning noon, 
I will sing thee & sweet and soothing tune, 
When the air abroad is quivering quick, 
When the pulse beats fast and the heart is sick, 
Aud the weary frame, in the heat of day, 
Would inhale new life in the shade, away 
Here's a orassy seat! oh! come with a book, 
Or bring thee a reed with a baited hook, 
Or the sweet summer wind, if thou clioose to sleep, 
Like a spirit of love, to thy cheek shall creep, 
While the leaves of many a branching tree 
Will shield thee from heat, refreshingly 
The elm, with its lofty and waving arms, 
The white leaning birch, with its leafy charms, 
The graceful maple, with feathery skin, 
Here weave acool bower, and woo thee within, 
And their boughs that above spread their arms of green, 
Are mirrored below in my sparkling sheen. 
Oh! come to me now! there's song in the trees, 
To gladden thy heart, and thine ear to please. 
Oh! come to me here, when the moonlight gleams 
O’er valley and hill, and o’er dancing streams, 
When the stars mount up with a fervent glow, 
And fresh is the moon-shiny air below, 
When the robin hath sung his evening song, 
And my waters in music dance alone, 
And glance on thine eye their swimming light, 
Now dim and pale, now glowingly bright. 
Oh! come to me then! I will breathe in thine ear 
A strain that thy soul shall delight to hear, 
That shall teach thee to Heaven a hymn to raise, 
And open thy lips in eloquent praise J.H 
61 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF AN IDLER. 
NO. I. 
THOUGHTS ON POLITENESS 


Tne common notion about politeness is, that it is a thing of the 
body and not of the mind, and that he is a polite man who makes cer- 
tain motions in a graceful manner and at proper times and places We 
expect the dancing master to teach our children ‘‘ manners”’ as well as 
the art of cutting awkward capers to music, and we pay him on the same 
compound principle, by which the sage McGrawler was compensated, 
for his instructions to Paul Clifford,—‘‘ two bobs for the Latin, and a 
sice for the vartue.” But the truth is, that we degrade politeness by 
making it any thing less than a cardinal virtue. ‘The happiness of life 
is made up of an infinite number of little things and not of startling 
events and great emotions ; and he who daily and hourly diffuses pleas- 
ure around him by kind offices, frank salutations and cheerful looks, 
deserves as well of his species, as he, who, neglecting or despising all 
these, makes up for it by occasional acts of generosity, justice or be- 
nevolence. Besides, the opportunity of doing great things, but rarely 
occurs, While a man has some dozens of chances, every day of his life, 
to show whether he be polite or not. ‘The value of a thing, too, is great 
it proportion to its rarity, and true politeness is a very rare thing, gen- 
tle reader, stare though you may. IL have seen many graceful men, 
many agreeable, many who were even fascinating, but very few who 
were polite, as the word is defined in my dictionary. Sometimes there 
is a deficiency in certain things, sometimes the quality extends to a 
certain point, after which you enter into that ‘‘ kingdom of me,” spoken 
of in one of Dryden’s plays, and a large kingdom it is too. Sometimes 
there is a fault of omission and sometimes of commission; so that, on 
the whole, the quality is about as rare as greatness, and, indeed, they 


have many ingredients in common. <A truly polite man must, in the 
first place, have the gift of good sense, for without that foundation, it 
is idle to think of rearing any, even the smallest superstructure. He 


must know when to violate that code of conventional forms, which com- 
mon consent has established, and when not to; for it is equally a mark 
of weakness to be a slave to these forms or to despise them. He must 
have penetration and tact enough to adapt his conversation and manner 
to circumstances and individuals; for that which is politeness in the 
drawing-room, may be downright rudeness in the bar-room or the stage- 
coach, as well as the converse. Above all, he must have that enlarged 
and catholic spirit of humility, which is the child of self-knowledge, 
and the parent of benevolence, (indeed, politeness itself is merely be- 
nevolence, seen through the little end of a spy-glass) which, not con- 
tent with bowing low to this rich man or that fine lady, respects the 
rights and does justice to the claims of every member of the great hu- 
man family. As for the fastidious and exclusive persons, who look 
down upon a man created and upheld by the same power as themselves 
and heir to the same immortal destinies, because he does not dress in 
a particular style or visit in certain houses, they are out of the ques- 
tion. If they are too weak to perceive the grotesque absurdity of their 
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own conduct, they have not capacity enough to master the alphabet of 
good manners. If angelic natures be susceptible of ludicrous emo- 
tions, we know of nothing more likely to call them forth, than the sight 
of an insect inhabitant of this great ant-hill, assuming airs of superi- 
ority over his brother emmet, because he has a few more grains of bar- 
ley in his granary, or some other equally cogent reason. 

Of the gentlemen, young and old, whiskered and unwhiskered, that 
may be seen in Washington-street, any sunshiny day, there is not one 
who does not think himself a polite man, and who would not very much 
resent any insinuation to the contrary. ‘Their opinion is grounded on 
reasons something like the following. When they go to a party, they 
make a low bow to the mistress of the house, and then look round after 
somebody that is young and pretty to make themselves agreeable to. 
At a ball, they will do their utmost to entertain their partner, unless the 
fates have given them to some one who is ugly and awkward, and they 
will listen to her remarks with their most bland expression. If they 
are invited to a dinner-party, they go in their best coats, praise their 
entertainer’s wine, and tell the lady they hope her children are all well. 
If they tread on the toes of a well dressed person, they will beg his par- 
don. They never spit on a carpet, and in walking with a lady they 
always give her the inside; and, if the practice be allowable, they offer 
her their arm. So far, very good; but I must always see a man in 
certain situations, before I decide whether he be polite or no. I should 
like to see how he would act, if placed at dinner between an ancient 
maiden lady and a country clergyman with a small salary and a rusty 
coat, and with some distinguished person opposite to him. I want to 
sse him on a hot and dusty day, sitting on the back seat of a stage- 
coach, when the driver takes in some poor lone woman, with may-be a 
child in her arms, and tells the gentlemen that one of them must ride 
outside and make room for her. 1 want to be near him when his 
washerwoman makes some very good excuse to him for not bringing 
home his clothes at the usual time, or not doing up an article in exact- 
ly the style he wished. I want to hear the tone and emphasis with 
which he gives orders to servants in steamboats and taverns. I mark 
his conduct, when he is walking with an umbrella on a rainy day, and 
overtakes an old man, or an invalid, or a decent looking woman, who 
are exposed without protection, to the violence of the storm. If he be 
in company with those whom he thinks his inferiors, I listen to hear if 
his conversation be entirely about himself. If some of the number be 
very distinguished, and some quite unknown, | observe whether he 
acts as if he were utterly unconscious of the presence of these last. 
These are a few and but a few, of the tests by which I try a man, and 
[ am sorry to say there are very few who can stand them all. There 
is many a one who passes in the world for a very well-bred man, be- 
cause he knows when to bow and smile, that is down in my tablets for 
a selfish, vulgar, unpolite monster, that loves the parings of his own 
nails better than his neighbor’s whole body. Put any man in a situa- 
tion where he is called upon to make a sacrifice of his own comfort 
and ease, without any equivalent in return, and you will learn the dif 
ference between true politeness, that sterling ore of the heart, and the 
counterfeit imitation of it which passes current in drawing-rooms. 
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Any man must be an idiot not to be polite in society, so called, for 
how else would he get his oysters and Champagne? 
Politeness is a national as well as an individual characteristic, and 


it would be a curious subject of speculation to inquire what degree of 


cultivation and refinement is most favorable to it, for the extremes both 
of civilization and savageness do not seem to be propitious. I am 


inclined to think the Greeks were a more polite people than any of 


modern times, when we take into consideration the advantage we 
have in the greater respect which women now both deserve and re- 
ceive, and the favorable influence exerted upon our manners in conse- 
quence. There is something extremely touching in the respect they 
paid to old age. If 1 were inclined to display a Jittle learning, I might 
illustrate my position, by examples drawn from their history ; but there 
are many that every school-boy is familiar with, and they need not be 
repeated here for the ten thousandth time. ‘The Jews were a polite 
people, and the Old Testament (with reverence I say it) contains many 
striking instances of it. Indeed, it isa striking peculiarity of the 
Scriptures, that all the graces and embellishments of life may be 
learned from them, as well as its most solemn duties and highest obli- 
gations, and that they contain every thing requisite to form a perfect 
man. How delicate and feeling is the conduct of Jacob, at his first 
meeting with Rachei, at the well of Haran, and how unlike what 
would be expected in our refined times. The self-denial of David, 
recorded in the eleventh chapter of the first book of Chronicles, in 
refusing to drink of the water which his “ three mightiest” captains 
had procured with the peril of their lives, is an instance of politeness 
sublimed into magnanimity. And, to mention but one example more, 
how beautiful and touching is the behavior of the three friends of Job, 
who ‘‘sat down with him upon the ground, seven days and seven 


nights, and none spake a word unto him, for they saw that his grief 


was very great.” 

We call ourselves a polite people, and, comparatively speaking, per- 
haps we are so. It is allowed, I believe, that Americans, both at home 
and abroad, are remarkably attentive to women, though Capt. Hall 
thinks otherwise. Still we commit some offences against good breed- 
ing. We have a bad trick of staring at strangers, as any one must 
have noticed, who has been in a country church when any one entered. 
And then we ask a great many idle and not a few impertinent ques- 
tions. ‘The habit we have of cutting and defacing every fixture that is 
penetrable to steel, is so universal and so abominable, that it deserves 
to be scourged out of us by a pestilence ora famine. ‘The manners, 
too, of our common people towards each other, are marked by great 
roughness and an entire inattention to all the little courtesies of life. 
Perhaps we owe this to our English descent ; for John Bull thinks that 
if a man is polite to him, he has a design upon his purse. 

There are a great many little offences committed against good man- 
ners, which people are hardly aware of at the time. It is not polite, 
for instance, to tease a person to do what he has once declined, and it 
is equally impolite to refuse a request or an invitation in order to be 
urged, and accept afterwards. Comply at once; if your friend be 
sincere, you will gratify him; if not, you will punish him, as he de- 
serves to be. It is not polite, when asked what part of a dish you will 
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have, to say ‘“‘ any part, it is quite indifferent to me ;” it is hard enough 
to carve for one’s friends, without choosing for them. It is not polite 
to entertain our visiters with our own family history, and the events of 
our own household. It is not polite for married ladies, to talk in the 
presence of gentlemen, of the difficulty they have in procuring domes- 
tics, and how good-for-nothing they are when they are procured. It is 
not polite to put food upon the plate of your guest, without asking his 
leave, nor to press him to eat more than he wants. It is not polite to 
stare under ladies’ bonnets, as if you suspected they had stolen the lin- 
ings from you. It is—but let me remember it is not polite to be a 
bore, especially in print. 

It does not seem to me that the world has gained much in politeness 
during the last two or three hundred years. It is all surplusage to the 
Utilitarian philosophy. ‘There is a lofty and chivalrous spirit of cour- 
tesy that hangs over the age of Queen Elizabeth, like a rose-colored at- 
mosphere. What a contrast there is between the warriors, the cour- 


tiers and the statesmen, the Sydneys, the Raleighs and the Essexes, of 


the court of the Virgin Queen, and the modern fine gentlemen, the 


disciples of Brummel, and the admirers of Pelham! It reminds us of 


the difference between our rectangular habits and round black beavers, 
and the silks, velvets and plumes, in which the gallants of those days 
were wont to ruffle. What a beautiful and touching instance of gen- 
uine politeness, is that well known anecdote recorded of Sir Philip 
Sydney, in the last moments of his life, and how few of the preux chev- 


aliers of the nineteenth century are there, capable, I will not say, of 


imitating it, but even of admiring it as it ought to be admired. <A sub- 
lime indifference to all sublunary things, except himself, seems to be 
the distinguishing characteristic of the fine gentleman, now-a-days. 
But perhaps the progress of society has had the same effect here as in 
other things ; it has made the generality of men more polite, though there 
are not such splendid individual instances of the quality. But to come 
nearer home, our own generation does not seem to have the advantage, 
in this respect, of that which preceded it. lam an admirer of the old 
school of manners, as it is commonly called. I like the minute atten- 
tions, the uniform, though formal courtesy, and the mingled dignity 
and benevolence of manner which characterize it. The few specimens 
of it that are left among us, appear like Corinthian columns, to which 
time has lent a touching grace, independent of their intrinsic beauty. 
They connect us with an age, in which far more stress was laid upon 
dress and manner, and all external things, than now, to an age of wigs 
and knee-buckles, of flowered waistcoats and hooped petticoats, of low 
bows and stately courtesies ; and [ shall be sorry when they are all gone. 

Let no man imagine that his rank, or station, or talents, excuse him 
from an attention to those rules of good breeding, which cost nothing 
but a little care, and which make a great deal of difference in the sum 
total of human happiness. ‘They are as imperative as the rules of mo- 
rality, and there is no one, however great or high, that does not owe to 
society a liberal recompense for what he receives from it. There is 
now and then a man so weak as to affect to be rough, or forgetful, or 
absent, from a notion that his deficiencies in these little things will be 
ascribed to the largeness of the objects with which he is habitually 
conversant, and that his mind will be supposed unable to come down 
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from the airy regions of contemplation, to such low matters. But such 
a one should be put into the same state-room of the great Ship of Fools, 
with those who twisted their necks to look like Alexander, or spoke 
thick to resemble Hotspur. A man that can do great things and not 
little ones, is an imperfect man; and there is no more inconsistency 
between the two, than there is in a great poet’s being able to write a 
promissory note, or a great orator’s having the power to talk about the 
weather. 

[ will only remark, in conclusion, that good-breeding should form a 
part of every system of education. Not that children should be made 
to barter their native simplicity for a set of artificial airs and graces, 
but that they should be early impressed with the deformity of selfish- 
ness, and the necessity of thinking of others as well as themselves. 
Care should be taken that their intercourse with each other be in a 
spirit of courtesy and mildness. He, who has been reared in a brawling 
and ill-mannered nursery, can hardly be expected to ripen into a polite 
man. ‘lhe elder members of a family should bear in mind that the in- 
fluence of their own conduct will encircle the children like an atmo- 
sphere. There can be little happiness in that household, in which the 
minutest offices are not dictated by a spirit of thoughtful courtesy and 
delicate consideration for others. How many marriages are ‘made 
wretched by a neglect of those little mutual attentions, so scrupulously 
paid in the days of courtship. Let it be borne in mind, that the cords 
of love, which bind hearts so closely together, that neither Life, nor 
Death, nor Time, nor Eternity can sever them, are woven of threads 
no bigger than a spider’s web. 


SONNET. 
From the Spanish of Hernando de Herrera 
IDEAL REAUTY 


Serena luz, presente en quien espira 
divine amor, que enciende y junto entrena, ete. 


O Licur serene! present in him who breathes 
That love divine, which kindles yet restrains 
The high-born soul—that in its mortal chains 
Heavenward aspires for love’s immortal wreaths ! 
Rich golden locks, within whose clustered curls 
Celestial and eternal treasures lie! 

A voice that breathes angelic harmony 

Among bright coral and unspotted pearls ! 

What marvellous beauty! Of the high estate 
Of immortality, within this light ‘ 
Transparent veil of flesh, a glimpse is given ; 
And in the glorious form, I contemplate, 
(Although its brightness blinds my feeble sight.) 
The immortal still I seek, and follow on to Heaven 
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LETTERS FROM OHIO. 
NO. III. 


In the remarks I have made on the unparalleled progress of Ohio, 
[ have scarcely hinted at the causes. ‘These are principally four; the 
moral energy of the population, the exclusion of slavery, the fertility of 
the soil, and the facilities for navigation. ‘The last cannot be overrated. 
To no spot on this planet has nature been more lavish of her rivers. 
To describe them belongs to the geographer. But let me ask, of what 
avail would these magnificent gifts have been to the West, without the 
labors of Watt and Fulton? It is steam, which is building and peopling 
these cities, and urging the march of empire westward. I have no 
question that before twenty years have gone by, the majority of the pop- 
ulation of the Union,—if it last so long,—will be found west of a north 
and south line drawn through the capital of Ohio. Cincinnati, the 
Empress of the West, will then be the geographical centre, and should 
the seat of government ever be moved westward, here will it, most 
likely, be placed. Nor could its site be better chosen, for never was an 
inland city more easy of access from every quarter. And this we owe 
principally to Steam. Pittsburg has become our immediate neighbor, 
and the Gulf of Mexico is brought almost in sight. Steam has created 
for us Ports of Entry more than a thousand miles from the ocean. 


Banish steamboats from these vast rivers, and what would become of 


the cities that line their banks? Suppose steamboats never to have been 
used, and tell me if these cities could by any possibility have attained 
their present magnitude in one century from this time? I believe not. 

The Steam Engine is no subject for Poetry or Romance, but I must 
be cold-hearted if I could witness its achievements here without enthu- 


siasm. Ask a citizen of the West, who are the greatest benefactors of 


modern times, and Watt and Fuiton occur to him spontaneously; the 
one, for perfecting the Steam Engine, the other for applying it to nav- 
igation. It sprang forth all finished from the hand of Watt, as Minerva 
came all armed from the brain of Jupiter. But it was reserved for 
America, the native home of mighty rivers, to discover its most impor- 
tant function. Why do not the people of this valley erect a monu- 
ment to Fulton, and place it on one of the loftiest hills that overlook 
the Ohio or Mississippi? Antiquity would have raised altars and de- 
creed divine honors to such a man. And, on second thought, Fulton 
has built his own monuments all over our waters. The three hundred 
steamboats this side of the Alleghanies, and the two hundred on the 
other, are so many glorious monuments of his stupendous benefaction. 
The first steamboat, called the New-Orleans, passed down the Ohio, 
just twenty years ago; and well might the wood-nymphs retire in 
affright from the noise of its machinery; for it was the knell to their 
dominion over these vast solitudes. Now, it is no uncommon thing to 
count as many as fifteen or eighteen boats at once at the Cincinnati 
landing. Some are departing and others coming every hour, and a 
livelier scene can hardly be conceived. The greatest speed obtained 
in Fulton’s life-time, leaving wind and current out of the question, was 
ten miles an hour. Since that, it has been increased to nearly fourteen 
miles an hour. ‘This would make three hundred and thirty-six miles a 
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day. What a rate to be moving, and that, too, with a motion so easy, 
so motionless, if | may so call it, as to invite rather than repel slumber! 

Nor is it in propelling boats only, that steam is working its miracles 
here. I see and hear it wherever I turn. It moves our grist-mills, 
saw-mills, paper-mills. It labors in our factories, foundries, and brew- 
eries. <A single engine supplies Cincinnati with water from the river, 
which it forces up into a reservoir more than a hundred feet above high 
water mark; while hundreds are fabricated every season to work on 
the sugar plantations in the lower country. 

With such facts before me, am I not justified in pronouncing the 
invention of the Steam Engine to be the most important which 
history has recorded? If we of this age do not believe so, future times 
will. Or if they make any exception it will be in favor of printing, for 
nothing else has any pretensions to competition on the score of utility. 
Printing has been eloquently described as “ binding the whole human 
raee of uncounted millions, into one gigantic rational being, whose 
memory reaches to the beginnings of written records, and retains 
imperishably the events which have occurred.” With equal truth may 
it be said that the Steam Engine furnishes for this gigantic rational be- 
ing an accomplished, tractable, never-tiring, Herculean servant, with 
muscles of iron and a soul of fire, to perform all the labor and drudgery, 
which his ever increasing wants may require. Remember that I do 
not now speak of this engine as an exquisite specimen of mechanical 
contrivance, which it preeminently is; but I speak of it as the instru- 
ment through which Steam is made to act as monarch among all the 
prime moving forces. Before this invention, the principa! moving 
forces were Gravitation, Wind, and Animal Strength. Compare 
Steam with either of these, as a prime mover, and for all practical pur- 
poses it will be found immeasurably superior. 

Compare it first with Gravitation. This can act but in one direction ; 
that acts in all directions. ‘This would suffice, if the course of things 
on earth were one everlasting downhill; that makes the distinction be- 
tween uphill and downhill almost insignificant. This can carry a boat 
tardily from Pittsburgh to New-Orleans, but can never bring it back ; 
that scarcely heeds the existence of the current, equally despising its 
help or its obstruction. On the smooth lake or sea, Gravitation is use- 
less; but there Steam acts to its utmost advantage. Formerly mills 
could only be placed by falls of water, and then whole regions, like our 
lmmense prairies, must have been necessarily without them; but now 
we find them placed any where and every where, according to the con- 
venience of the owner. ‘Thus is Steam in every view superior to 
Gravitation. 

Compare it next with Wind. The wind bloweth where it listeth: 
obeying a higher power than man, it is never constant either in direc- 
iion or intensity. Now it blows this way, now that. ‘To-day we have 
a tempest approaching to a hurricane, sweeping and devastating all be- 
fore it. ‘Tomorrow the whole atmosphere rests in torpid stillness, the 
sails flag, and the vessel becomes a motionless mass, supine and slug- 
cish on the dead surface of the waters. Not so with Steam. ‘That is 

ubject to the control of man, and acts in the direction and with the 
intensity he chooses. Amid storm and calm, against wind and tide 
and with them, the vessel urged by Steam pursues its way, unheeding 
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the elements, and seeming to exult, with a conscious pride, in its inde- 
pendent power. And the voyager on the eastern waters shares this 
exultation, as he darts swiftly by the fastest sailing ships, when the 
most favoring gales are blowing. ‘Thus is Steam superior to Wind. 
And, lastly, compare it with Animal Strength. This has been the 
most efficient among the prime movers, but will be so no longer. ‘The 
strength of all animals, rational or brute, has a limit which can soon be 
reached and never passed. But to the power of Steam no limit 
has been discovered; nor can there be a limit, except that which is 
fixed by the strength and tenacity of the materials, within and upon 
which the power is to act. ‘There are single engines which work with 
the force of six hundred horses. With a cylinder only eighteen inches 
in length and two in diameter, Perkins obtained a pressure equal to 
forty atmospheres. Again, the most robust and hardy animals are able 
to work only a small portion of the time. The lash cannot quicken 
them when their muscles are relaxed. Fatigue overcomes them, and 
they faint; disease weakens them, and they are useless ; death overtakes 
them, and they are gone. But Steam is liable to none of these infirmi- 
ties or contingencies. ‘The engine never faints nor tires. It can work 
every moment of every day for numberless years, wanting nothing but 
occasional repairs. Its metalic frame is above all malady, and, never 
having lived, it cannot die. Lastly, animals must be fed from the fruits 
of the earth. This makes their use always expensive, and frequently 
impracticable. Besides, had the power of Steam remained unknown, a 
period must have been ultimately reached in the progress of society, 
when the earth, with its fruitfulness daily diminishing by over use, 
could not have furnished subsistence for all the animals necessary to 
perform all the labor required. But the Steam Engine never hungers 
nor thirsts. Its only wants are water and fuel. Water is found every 
where, and its entire quantity can never be diminished by a single 
drop. Were the whole ocean converted into steam, it must of necessity 
return again to water. At the same time it is independent of the 
earth’s fertility, and must.ever remain sufficient for all the wants of all 
the men who may at any distant period people the globe. With fuel, it 
might perhaps be different, if wood were the only resource. But when 


will the magazines of coal be exhausted? Not till the whole interior of 


our planet is used up. And thus is Steam superior to Animal Strength. 

Having gone so far with this enticing subject, allow me to mention 
the immense gain on the score of humanity. 1 do not remember that 
this has ever been taken into view ; but it strikes me as a momentous 
consideration. Every living thing, whether rational or brute, is sus- 
ceptible of pain. Constrained action of every kind is always painful. 
Now I will not ask whether every humane person would not rejoice to 
see his fellow creatures released altogether from the drudgery of tugging 
at the oar, the lever, the crank, and the anvil, till their muscles become 
rigid and their limbs distorted ;—provided that inert matter, which is 
incapable of pain, could be made to perform the same labor. But are 
the feelings of that man to be envied, who would not rejoice to see 
even the brutes released from the consuming toil and suffering incident 
to their state of servitude and hardship? That they have feeling, their 
writhing under the scourge too often proves. But the engine, which is 
so fast taking their place in the service of man, has no feeling. It can 
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neither smart under the lash, nor be galled by the yoke or harness. No 
cruelty, neglect, or exposure can occasion to it one of those tortures, 
*“ which mercy, with a bleeding heart, weeps when she sees inflicted on 
a beast.” I repeat it, this seems to me to be a momentous considera- 
tion. Who can estimate the suffering which the Steam [Engine is des- 
tined to save, through all coming time, to man and the inferior animals? 
Countless labors are to be performed, and, if lifeless machines did not 
perform them, living creatures must. On the score of humanity, then, 
the gain is immeasurable. Since, for all the work performed by Steam, 
not a nerve will ever smart, nor a twinge of pain be felt. 

In giving this account of what the Steam Engine has done and is 
doing tor the Western country, I have said nothing of Steam Carriages 
and Rail Roads, because as yet we have none of them. But every 
thing indicates that we shail not long be without them. Over these 
vast tracts of level country, rail roads can. be constructed cheaper than 
any where else, probably, in the world. ‘Those immensely deep cuts 
and high embankments, which have made the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail Road so ruinously expensive, would in no case be necessary. And 
the objection of costliness being removed, | can think of no other suf- 
ficiently weighty to withstand the demonstrations which have recently 
been given in favor of this mode of conveyance. ‘To the velocity of 
boats, there is an impassable limit, existing in the nature of the fluid 
medium. But to that of rail road cars, there is no necessary and abso- 
lute limit. ‘The only measure of speed will be the safety of passengers 
If they could breathe and be sate under a velocity of sixty miles an 
hour, the engine would move them at that rate. ‘The cars on the Liv- 
erpool and Manchester Rail Road, carry merchandize at the rate of 
thirty-five miles an hour; and, from a statement recently made, it ap- 
pears that the actual cost of transporting filty tons one mile, on those 
cars, is only one cent! Now with such fatts before us, not to be san- 
guine on the subject of rail roads and steam carriages wou!+! be posi- 
tively unphilosophic. I admit that, if this were not the age of scientific 
prodigies, we should be apt to require ocular proof, before we could 
believe the facts themselves; but, once admitted, the immense superi- 
ority of rail roads over every other species of conveyance follows in- 


contestably ; and, if they are thus superior, they must soon supplant 
canals and turnpikes altogether. I have no doubt that, before our 
children are off the stage, they will be constructed on all the great lines 
of travel throughout the Union. ‘The horse will be dismissed from the 
service of the traveler and the mail-carrier, because he is too slow: 
and men will speak contemptuously of one hundred miles a day, as a 
mere snail’s pace. ‘The journey from Boston to Cincinnati, which now 
occupies ten days at the shortest, will then be performed in Jess than 
three; and a tour of the Union in the same proportion. I am_ serious 
in these anticipations. If rail roads should be constructed between all 
our important places, as I have no doubt they willbe; and if steam 
carriages shall be substituted for those drawn by horses, of which 1 
have as little doubt; the consequence will be, that those, whose good 
fortune it shall be to live at that time, will be able to receive and cir- 
culate intelligence, and transport themselves and their commodities, 
from one place to another, with four times the greatest rapidity now 
possible, under the most favorable circumstances; and that. too, with- 
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out any of the jolting and jarring, which render fast traveling, at the 
present day, so exceedingly fatiguing. 

I ought, perhaps, in concluding this letter, to apologize for the whole 
of it as a digression. I confess that it is a digression; for, when I sat 
down, I had no idea of reading you a long lecture on the Steam En- 
gine. But it is too late to mend the mischief, now it is done. You 
must take it for what it is worth, and consign it to what fate you 


please. W. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE HOSPITAL. 


By the mass of mankind sickness and death are seldom seen, but 
when they come into the circle of their friends, or the bosom of their 
families. ‘They come in darkness and mystery, they do their errand, 
and leave behind them associations of something terrible, but undefined. 
[t is not strange that they, who witness disease only in those cases in 
which their deepest feelings are interested, should connect nothing but 
ideas of dread with every form in which Natare does her dreary work 
of destruction. And we find that all but a few, more hardy, or more 
accustomed to scenes of this kind, are most willing to shut their eyes, 
and wait in silence until the scythed chariot shall sweep them in their 
turn. I do not mean that they never allude to death and its attending 
circumstances, for there are times when we look with indifference on 
the future, and we often speak of the grave without thinking seriously 
upon it; but that, in those still moments when every word sinks into the 
heart, and calls up clearly its fearful image, the subject is turned from 
instinctively. 

With these feelings it is no wonder that the asylum for the sick 
should be regarded as the most saddening object of contemplation. 
Its inmates have gathered, in anxious hope, fromthe homes where they 
have been languishing, to make one crowded family of suffering, to toss 
on the pillow which a stranger has spread, to be watched by eyes that 
have forgotten how to weep—perhaps to die, surrounded, indeed, by sys- 
tematic kindness, but not by the unbought solicitude of affection. 

But those whose duty it is to arrest or alleviate the progress of disease 
must and do soon learn to look on these things differently. Science does 
not, indeed, seal up the springsof human sympathy, whatever may be said 
by those who think outward weakness the only proof of feeling ; but, in 
leading her disciple through paths of deep gloom and shadow, she asks 
him to lend his light to make them clear, instead of wasting his idle 
complaints at the foot of every cypress. 

There are, however, several reasons which must render him less 
easily susceptible of emotion from the distress of his fellow creatures. 
Habit can do much to wear down the first acuteness of sensibility—that 
thrill at the anguish of another, whick belongs more to the body than 
the mind. Can it do more? Is the philanthropist less compassionate 
and tender-hearted, after he has made himself familiar with misery, than 
when he first shuddered beneath the dew of the prisoner’s dungeon ? 
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It may be superfluous to ask such a question, yet nothing is more com- 
mon than the notion, that he, who would make the relief of suffering his 
profession, must acquire indifference to it as his first qualification. 

The knowledge that all were looking to him for calmness and self- 
possession has given firmness to many a one, whose heart was sick with 
its own natural workings. A quiet interest is all the patient asks from 
his attendant. Less than this he cannot give ; more would be worse 
than useless. No one who has stood by the bed-side, in the darkened 
chamber and heavy atmosphere of sickness, with nothing but grief and 
despondency about and within him, can forget with what relief he 
turned to one unagitated witness, whom he might but a few days be. 
fore have accused of apathy or unkindness. 

Another reason may be found in his more exact estimate of the com- 
parative amount of real suffering in any single individual. One who had 
just seen a convict crushed, limb after limb, upon the wheel, or strained 
until every fibre was tearing in succession from its hold, would think 
far less of the sufferings of a person sinking by gentle gradations into 
the repose of death ; and on the same principle it cannot be expected 
that he, who has witnessed the awful struggles of protracted torture, 
which must occasionally meet his eye, should think as much of many 
cases, in themselves deserving the deepest compassion, as those who 
look at the few imstances of disease, which come before them, without 
knowing how much more others are called to endure. 

But that which, more than all the rest, enables the professional ob- 
server to look with composure on all that seems most terrible to others, 
is the custom of considering disease as a part of the organized system 
of natural operations, proceeding by laws as exact, and producing ef- 
fects as determinate, as principles established for any different purpose. 
He hus traced the progress of life from its rudiments in the embryo, to 
its strong maturity ; he has watched the mysterious power, which works 
its own preservation by an unceasing series of changes, and when the 
same power, in obedience to the established rules of the same system, 
turns inward to disorganize what it has built up, he cannot but observe 
it with equal interest. ‘There have been those so strongly possessed 
by this fecling, that, even when the hand of death has been upon them, 
they have watched with nice attention every step towards dissolution, 
until the film had dimmed their eyes, and the last lethargy deadened 
their perception. It is not singular then, that one who regards all the 
complaints to which we are subject, under an arrangement as regular 
as is applied to any class of objects or phenomena, should look with far 
different sensations on each particular instance of disease, from him, 
who, seeing them in single and distant examples, regards each as some 
frightful and unheard of anomaly. 

It is, in a great measure, owing to this cause that we shall find the 
public receptacle for the sick by no means so fearful as we might at 
first imagine. We have, indeed, brought together a large amount of 
suffering, from many and different sources; but, in giving a name and a 
station to those sources, we bring them into relation with each other ; and 
we show, ‘not necessarily that the same affections have been relieved, 
but that they have, at least, been observed. In point of fact, we shall 
find as much resignation, if not cheerfulness, within the silent walls of 
a hospital, as in many a mansion devoted to less unfortunate inmates. 
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In the little sketches I shall give, I shall not indulge myself at all in 
fiction, with regard to the characters I describe. It would be easy to 
make more interesting patients than we often meet with, but I will not 
do it without giving warning. We,—that is, the young gentlemen who 
walk their daily round through the wards,—are apt to indulge our par- 
tialities towards some of our more pleasing patients. There is one 
personage who never fails to draw the circle of morning visitants into a 
very narrow compass about her. I mean the Belle, for the time being, 
of the institution. 

Adeline! beautiful Adeline! | hope that, before this time, her brown 
locks are falling upon a cheek as ruddy as Nature destined it to be. 
Hfer hands were not blanched into transparency, nor her waist girded into 
evanescence, but her look was so cheerful, as she sat by her bed-side, 
and her voice so sweet in its trembling tones, that the fiend of pesti- 
jence could not have harmed her. 

When Adeline the Levely laid down her diadem, it passed to the 
lofty temples of Ann the Buxom. No mortal man could have pred- 
icated, as he looked at her towering and ample “ure, that she was 
afflicted with ‘‘ nervous weakness.” Yet, after dieting and phlebotomy, 
and a peck and a half qf pills, she went from us with her crawlings and 
her creepings as unaltered, as if she had been a mass of rioting animal- 
cules. She was not exactly beautiful, but she looked a body so straight 
in theeye, and told her preposterous symptoms with such an honest in- 
dependence, at the same time with a pretty clear scise chat there was 
something ridiculous about them, that, for almost a month, her empire 
was undisputed. 

[ am writing in my own character as a student of medicine, and I 
do not, therefore, feel as if I rendered myself liable to the accusation I 
may at other times deserve, of introducing circumstances which are 
impertinent, when addressed to the readers of idle effusions. This is 
certainly one of our besetting sins, and we are betrayed into it, be- 
cause many people listen with interest to details of matters in which they 
are so much concerned, and of which they know so little. The ap- 
pearance of one patient, whom I remember, was so very singular and 
unnatural, that I shall venture to mention it, though it might seem 
more fit for pages of a different character. In consequence of a dan- 
gerous accident she had been for a long time in the habit of having 
blood taken from her at short intervals, so that, in the course of a year 
or two, she had Jost an almost unprecedented quantity. I had seen her 
in health, a rosy and hearty looking girl, even in a remarkable degree. 
[ saw her but a little while before she was released from her sufferings, 
and never was contrast more striking. Her whole aspect was utterly 
bloodless, more so than I have ever seen in the lifeless body. The 
universal marble whiteness of her complexion, the sculptured stillness 
of her features, almost gave one the idea that some wandering sririt 
was inhabiting and half animating a wan form, which its own livin: 
principle had deserted ; but the look of her dark eye, unclouded by all 
she had endured, and the motion of her wasted arms, which in her 
delirium she waved slowly from her, and then folded on her palpitating 
bosom, told us that life still lingered amidst the tardy footsteps of 
death. 
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So many of the patients who come before us, are afflicted with 
troublesome rather than dangerous complaints, that we may sometimes 
be excused for lighter feelings than those of compassion. I hope the 
dignitaries of Broad-street, will forgive me, if they look over this peri- 


odical, for saying that a smile is frequently excited by the children of 


Hibernia. They have such peculiar notions about the position of cer- 
tain organs, and the nature of certain functions, that the trained stu- 
dent cannot sometimes but look with astonishment at their startling in- 


novations. ‘The gentle viscus which is commonly thought the seat of 


the affections, in their anatomy ranges about among its less interesting 
neighbors from the throat to the liver, and the stomach possesses abso- 
lute ubiquity. 

A great Irishman was brought up into the operating theatre, the 
other morning, for the class to have a look at. According to his own story, 
he had had violent hands, or rather fists, laid on him, and two of his enthusi- 
astic antagonists planting a blow on either cheek at the same time, it was 
alamentable fact that his lower jaw had gone into three pieces ; but I 
knocked down two of them, he added, as well as his misfortune would 
let him. I have been informed that the worthy magistrate who in- 
vestigated the affair, observed that he had better have held his jaw, a 
circumstance, however, more amusing, than probable. 

Honest John —, with his saffron face and his rebellious digestives, 
has gone away now, and I[ may venture a stern-chaser at the little fel- 
low, without fearing an indictment for a libel. ‘Taken in connexion 
with his multitudinous envelopes, the little gentleman might have put 
the beam of the Hospital scales into perplexity, if there had been a 
hundred pounds at the other end of it. His voice was of that peculiar 
kind, which we sometimes find in those whom the tailor and the census 
recognize as men, but which nature has more generally appropriated 
to the softer sex. His face might be considered under two aspects ; 
the state of quiescence and that of action. When undisturbed it was 
as innocent looking a polygon as ever flesh was sharpened into, but, 
when he spoke or smiled, it eddied into a perfect whirlpool of wrinkles, 
so that it seemed as if every feature were squirming with its own in- 
dependent vitality. What could have put it into his head that he had 
stamina enough about him to do any thing with a potato after he had 
swallowed it, it would be hard to say, for the bog it grew in could not 
have sat heavier on his soul; but for that most intractable of delicacies, 
he once saw fit to relinquish the water-gruel he had been ordered. 
Of this he was solemnly accused before the morning tribunal. ‘* No 
sir,” said the dove-eyed offender. The fact was supported by witnesses. 
When a man fails in receiving credence for a simple denial, he is apt 
to have recourse to the ‘ lie with a circumstance.” But the lie witha 
circumstance may be refuted or involve contradiction, and it is a much 
safer method to prove by abstract reasoning that the thing is altogether 
improbable or impossible. ‘The ingenious culpfit thus overwhelmed 
by evidence, had recourse to this kind of demonstration. He pointed 
out with eloquence the folly and enormity of the offence, the utter ab- 
horrence with which he should shrink from it, and reiterated his inno- 
cence of a sin so clear, that, had it been felony, he would have been 
hanged, and furnished all the morning papers a paragraph ending with 
‘** Jaunched into eternity.” 
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There was a poor girl, who, at the age of eighteen, has since been 
laid in her humble grave, whom her youth and sufferings made to all 
an object of pity. Her disease was known to be incurable, and, in the 
very dawn of her life, she had nothing to look forward to, but the weary 
interval of conflict before it ad fretted away the threads that held her 
to a wretched existence. It seemed a mockery of hope and happiness, 
to see her gasping at the window in the bright mornings of spring. 
Throughout the wide prospect, the freshness of the early year was 
breathing over the fields, and the hills, and the waters, while she, with 
the arrow of death even then quivering in her heart, looked faintly out 
upon them, as if she thought the spirit, that was shedding softness on 
the air and verdure on forests, could once more give warimth to the 
springs of health that were freezing in their fountain. How different 
is the aspect of death at the different seasons. In summer, how fearful 
is the change that a few hours will leave upon the features, and how 
short must be the interval between the chamber of sickness and the 
dark stillness of the sepulchre. In autumn, the path to the tomb is 
strewed with fallen leaves, the grass of the church-yard is brown and 
withered, and their decay, at all times dreary, seems doubly desolate, as 
we pass away, and leave the dead to the sleep which will not wake 
when the earth above them is green, and the naked branches over- 
shadow them with foliage. In winter, the snow is cleared away, and 
the frozen clods hewn from the low arch of the vault, and, with the 
parting smile upon its unaltered features, we leave the form we have 
loved in the very clasp of the ungentle elements. The smile of death! 
how many speak of it, as if it were the farewell of an untroubled spirit 
to the body it was just leaving. ‘To me, it always seemed the seal, 
which the destroyer had set in mockery on his victim; as if the wild 
bird should spread his bright wings over the prey that was reeking in 
his talons. 

Nothing that comes before us is so distressing as the suffering of 
children. The poor little things are so transformed in every thing by 
its influence, that we can hardly recognize, in them, the beings that 
were lately playing about us. I saw two children, the other day, by the 
side of each other, one of them in full health, with the exception of a 
trifling complaint, and the other, panting upon her death-bed. But 
there was neither terror nor sadness in the wild eyes of the rosy girl ; 
and, the next morning, when the pillow of the sick child was vacant, 
she looked at it with a curious kind of expression, in which serious- 
ness formed one of the smallest constituents. An infant, a few months 
old, was brought into the operating room, a short time since, to be 
cured of a very common deformity by the knife of the surgeon. The 
little creature looked up at the crowd of strange faces, and then at the 
elittering instruments, and smiled as well as it could with its chastly 
features ; it did seem like a sin to torture it, but it was necessary, and 
it was done. If that infant should live to maturity, I should love to 
ask what were its earliest recollections. , 

‘ew subjects are more painfully interesting than the physiognomy of 
sickness. Pain, in different degrees of intensity and duration, and 
many diseases which work, almost unfelt, at the yielding foundations of 
health, leave upon the countenance many shades of expression, which 
are evident to those accustomed to observe every indication of morbid 
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changes. Even in the ignorance of my unfinished novitiate, I have 
sometimes found that a very shallow experience had taught me more 
than was for my own happiness. ‘To look at the young and beautiful, 
and to read the death-mark upon them as plainly, as if, like the Scot- 
tish seers, we had seen them in the shroud, and followed the visionary 
procession from their thresholds to the church-yard, is no enviable 
faculty. 

Before we leave the subject, let us take one general look 
around the walls which these cursory glances may have already ren- 
dered tiresome. In one face we see the expression of anxiety and un- 
easiness, which it may have taken years of noiseless suffering to wear 


’ 


so deeply into the features ; and then we may come to a row of 
with their cold feet and blue lips, looking like a border of 


dyspeptics, 
frost-bitten violets. We pass by the bed of the next sufferer in silence, 
for his damp forehead, and fixed eye, and curled up limbs, tell us that he 
is in the arms of the king of terrors. ‘The next cheek is not pale, but 
its warmth is the flush of hectic, flickering up from the ashes that still 
hold a few decaying embers. And now we come to disease in its 
loathsomeness ; but, as few are called to endure, few need be required 
to witness, Its ravages. 

I should, perhaps, apologize for such an article, but I cannot think 
there is pedantry in trying to interest others, for a few moments, in sub- 
jects which occupy our thoughts and feclings habitually, though | am 
sensible that both our thoughts and our feelings, and even ourselves, may 
be matters of total indifference to our readers. 


SONNET. 
From the Spanish of Hernando de Herrera. 
THE LOVER'S COMPLAINT 


Rojo sol, que con hacha luminosa 
coloras e] purpureo y alto cielo. 


$nicnt Sun! that, flaming through the mid-day sky, 
Fillest with light heaven’s blue, deep-vaulted arch, 
Say, hast thou seen in thy celestial march 

One hue to rival this blue, tranquil eye 

Thou summer Wind—of soft and delicate touch, 
Fanning me gently with thy cool, fresh pinion, 

Say, hast thou found, in all thy wide dominion, 
Tresses of gold, that can delight so much 

Moon, honor of the night! Thou glorious choir 

Of wandering Planets, and eternal Stars ! 

Say, have ye seen two peerless orbs like these ? 
Answer me, Sun, Air, Moon, and Stars of fire— 
Hear ye my woes, that know no bounds, noY bars 
See ye these cruel stars, that brighten and yet freeze 
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THE ORANG OUTANG, 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

I rake the liberty of sending you a letter written by the cele- 
brated Orang Outang to one of her friends in Java, which may be in- 
teresting to your readers, as it contains the result of the inquiries 0 a 
vigilant and disinterested observer. You wiil, I trust, entertain no 
scruples in regard to the publication of private correspondence, when 
you remember how common the practice has become, and how much 
it tends to enlighten the public on subjects which they are naturally 
curious to know. Should any one be disposed to question the genuine- 
ness of the letter, the original shall be deposited with you for the pub- 
lic benefit ; and the first inspection of the chirography will convince 
the most sceptical, that it is really and truly the production of an Orang 
Outang. Respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 





Boston, November 10th, 1831. 

I know not, my dear Jocko, that 1 should have been tempted to 
break the silence, which wonder and sorrow impose upon me in this 
strange land, were it not for the foul slanders which are daily heaped 
upon me by those, who regard themselves as paragons of all that is 
polite and hospitable. It is but a few days since I read in the New- 
England Magazine, a publication, which, however attractive it may be 
in the eyes of men, has little in it that can gratify the taste of an Orang 
Outang, the pitiful speculations of some ignorant New-York Doctor 
upon my conformation and personal habits; but I know not whether 
any thing better was to have been expected from a member of a pro- 
fession, of the state of which, in this country, a single anecdote will 
convince you. On my voyage hither, feeling slightly indisposed, I had 
recourse to what was universally called the chest of medicine ; and 
what was my astonishment on learning, by melancholy experience, as I 
did within an hour afterwards, that I had taken poison, and that my 
life was in imminent danger! You will readily judge of the state of 
intelligence among a race, where poisons are used as panaceas, and 
where the same prescriptions are employed to preserve and to extin- 
guish life. Protect me from such nurses! Better, far better, to fall 
headlong from the top-most branches of the teak-tree, better to be shot 
by the poisoned arrows of Macassar, than to place life and limb at the 
mercy of these infatuated pretenders ! 

Indeed, my friend, whatever difference there may be between the 
Simian and Caucasian races, it is decidedly in favor of the former ; and 
nothing, | am convinced, but the habitual arrogance of man, prevents 
him from acquiescing in the same conclusion; it is, in fact, impossible, 
on the principles of his own philosophy, to adopt any other. The 
moralist, the punicious doctor, and the philosopher, are perpetually 
calling upon men to follow nature; while their whole lives are spent in 
a continual effort to counteract and defy her. They regard themselves 
as compounded of body and soul, and are always talking of the latter, 
as by far their noblest part ; but this I consider as a vain pretension ; 
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for it is wholly inconceivable, supposing this to be the fact, that every 
thought and effort should be engrossed by the care of the body, while 
the soul is treated with so littke ceremony, that they have nothing, but 
what they call their own inward consciousness, to vouch for its ex- 
istence ; a sort of testimony, which, however satisfactory it may be to 
them, is not particularly convincing toa by-stander. We are told alike 
by reason and philosophy, that our wants should be few; but this 
strangely consistent people have discovered, that the true secret of hap- 
piness consists in multiplying them ; and this they do, regularly and 
systematically, as if it were the chief end of their being. On this prin- 
ciple, you will perceive, that nothing is easier than to be happy; a 
famine would place them on the very pinnacle of felicity. But I ask 
you, my friend, whether a doctrine like this would not, at once, be re- 
jected by the Orang Outang, who might chance to be philosophizing 
upon a nuta day? They pretend, however, to reconcile it with com- 
mon sense, by insisting, that the more our wants increase, the more 
rapidly will the means of gratifying them increase also; but here is 
another inconsistency ; for there are no greater foes to luxury, than 
these very moralists and philosophers, of whom I have just told you 
Now take a single specimen of the two races, and see which bears him- 
self with the most philosophical dignity. ‘The Orang Outang partakes 
sparingly of the fruits most liberally dispensed to him by the influences 
of a delightful climate, and the perpetual vegetation of the tropics, 
without so much as thinking of a bird’s nest: while the more ambi- 
tious biped cannot make a single meal without some exhibition of his 
cannibal propensities, or quench his thirst by any liquid which is not 
debased by some intoxicating element. Inthe morning, he collects 
around him the luxuries, as he calls them, of the Indies, both East and 
West; and, at noon, he demolishes some other animal as good as he, 
to satiate his raging appetite, and washes it down with the liquors of 
every foreign country. 

There is another point, on which these people are very apt to pique 
themselves. ‘They call it the gift of speech; forgetting, in their vain- 
glory, that the same gift is enjoyed in high perfection by the parrot, 
and the cockatoo. Nay, I am credibly informed, that one of their 
own carpenters has actually made a creature, which plays chess, and 
converses with all the freedom which that game requires, as well as any 
human being of them all. What sort of a gift is that, which they can 
manufacture for themselves? Yet even in talking of the gift of talk- 
ing, they are forever contradicting the maxims oftheir own philosophy. 
This blessing, if it be indeed a blessing, would seem to be held in very 
light esteem, by the manner in which they abuse it. When two men 
fall to quarreling, they forthwith begin to swear, and utter volleys of 
abuse, which it is very painful to an Orang Outang to hear ; and it is 
only after their breath is fairly gone, that they proceed to fight in the 
common and only rational way. It is, however, insvilifying their friends 
and neighbors, that this same blessing becomes an instrument of the 
most potent efficacy. Now, inthe name of all the nuts of Borneo, 
why are jot the grimaces and the chatter of a monkey quite as useful 
for all these purposes, as the boasted faculty of speech? Silence, say 
their philosophers, is a virtue ; then how superior in moral dignity is 
the Orang Outang, who practises this virtue on principle, and on all oc- 
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casions, to the man or woman who would rather die out-right than hold 
his or her tongue for half an hour! I have recently heard of a woman, 
who cut off her tongue with a razor, by way of punishing it for its 
manifold sins, as well as to prevent, in the most summary way, any ob- 
liquities of the kind for the future ; but, in my judgement, it is far more 
eligible, to be formed originally without any implement of the sort, than 
to be compelled to extract it, in order to conduct one’s self with 
tolerable propriety. 

I will not, however, pursue this topic farther ; as I am sensible that 
the results of my observation here must be more interesting to you, 
than any general speculations, however important they may be. Suffer 
me simply to add, if any thing be wanting to convince you of the 
comparative superiority of our race, that the human intellect has so 
little expansion, as to estimate every thing, by comparing it with its 
own standard. I tremble with indignation while I write it—these 
soul-and-body, want-imultiplying, eternally talking people, have the im- 
pudence to call me ugly! Me—the acknowledged beauty of the forests 
of Java—in pursuit of whom hundreds were once ready to fly from 
tree tc tree, and to whom the earliest fruit of the season was but a 
poor and unregarded homage! 'I’o you, who know what eyes of love 
and admiration were once cast upon me, how many double rows of 
teeth were formerly expanded with delight at my approach, I can ex- 
pose the secret sorrows of my too sensitive heart. When I remember 
what beauty is, and compare it with what these people call beauty, | 
ought perhaps to disregard these suggestions of arrogance and folly ; 
but to be despised as a miracle of deformity by those whose lives are 
spent in earnest but by no means unsuccessful efforts to deform them- 
selves, is almost too much for an Orang Outang to bear. 

If you could walk with me into Washington-street, a narrow passage 
through the chaos of brick and stone, which these people call a city, 
on a Sunday morning, you would soon ascertain what their notions of 
beauty are. Hundreds of women, some with huge piles of straw, oth- 
ers with vast erections of silk and flowers on their heads, are moving by 
you with the rapidity of lightning. Their robes, or gowns—how can 
{ describe them, but by telling you that their owners resemble the Bird 
of Paradise ? On their arms, they wear what they call sleeves, arti- 
cles of which your fancy would be inadequate to form the least con- 
ception. Their feet are covered with a box, which they call a shoe. 
Add to these, rows of white teeth, cheeks of clear red and white, and 
eyes which seem to pierce you through and through, and you have 
some idea of what the human race call beauty. ‘* Out upon the bar- 
barians”’ !—I think I hear you exclaim—* can creatures tricked out in 
this way pretend to climb a tree?” In the first place, my dear, there 
are very few trees here to climb ; and the names of romp and hoyden 
would be the mildest terms of reproach applied to one, who should at- 
tempt such an exhibition, or whose habits should bear in any respect 
the least affinity to ours. When you think of the unadorned beauty of 
our own race, of their small but alluring eyes, their complexion like the 
mild obscurity of some overhanging cloud, their graceful movements, 
and light and agile limb, you laugh at their strange transformations ; 
but you willlearn to regard them rather with pity, when I tell you, that 
they are to be attributed solely to the influence of an invisible, but all- 
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controling power, whom they call Fashion, and worship with the most 
sincere and persevering devotion. Wonders have been related to me 
of the influence of this extraordinary deity. It is, in fact, wholly in 
compliance with her injunctions, that the dazzling array of partycolored 
garments, you every where witness, is exhibited in the streets ; but let 
her once read the charm backwards, and these bonnets and robes con- 
tract in an instant, like what the sailors of our vessel called a double- 
reefed topsail, while the sleeves collapse, at once, like a rent balloon. 
Happy Orang Outangs, who are misled by no such strange and fatal 
theism! Happy, that they can survey the grand and beautiful in na- 
ture without a bonnet or a veil, penetrate the wildest thicket without 
perdition to shawls and pelisses, and ascend the tree without the ridicu- 
lous claw-hiding incumbrances of stockings and shoes! And yet, | 
know not how it is, notwithstanding the many absurdities of my human 
female friends, one does in time get somewhat reconciled to their ap- 
pearance. One of their bishops, I am told, who visited countries near 
to ours, pronounced the olive-colored race, the most agreeable of all to 
the eye ; but I cannot help thinking, if he had extended his observa- 
tion farther, he would have come to the conclusion, that a deep brown, 
combined with a proper infusion of slate color, was the beau ideal of 
feminine complexion. 

Adieu. The fatigue of writing is too great, to allow me to tell you 
more of this strange race at present. Remember me, my friend, as 
truly and affectionately, yours 


THE LIMPING PHILOSOPHER. 


NO. III. 

A man’s best friends are his books ; they never desert, they never betray him. 
With a kindness, true as it is rare, they accommodate themselves to his caprices 
Is he grave or gay, sad or merry, would he learn, would he philosophize, would 
he be comfortably idle, he may find among his books some one or more exactly 
fitted to his purpose. Tue Comp.ere Lrprary, Vol. ii. p. 305 

Wuen Plato was called upon to give a brief description of man, at 
once comprehensive and characteristic, he declared him to be a _feath- 
erless biped. This description was not a little ridiculed by one of 
Plato’s rivals, who stripped a cock of his feathers, drove him screaming 
through the gardens in which the philosopher was accustomed to meet 
his disciples, and having attracted the attention of the whole company, 
suddenly stopped, and, pointing to the cock, inquired, with great grav- 
ity, ‘Sirs, is thisa man?” ‘There was no resisting a confutation of 
this sort ; and, Plato’s definition being completely discredited, others 
have since attempted to mend the matter,—but, as I am going to show, 
with little success. 

Of the.two definitions most generally received, one declares man to 
be a talking, the other, a laughing animal. If the former of these two 
definitions were confined exclusively to the fairer half of the species, it 
might not, perhaps, be very easy to find fault with it ;—though even in 
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that case, it seems hardly peculiar enough ; for monkeys and magpies 
both chatter,—and chat and chattering are, | am afraid, as nearly 
allied in meaning as in sound. But when we come to include in it the 
nobler half of creation, its impropriety is manifest ; for how many men 
are there who rise to great eminence in the world, the secret of whose 
success simply is, that they look wise, and say nothing? 

Still less, can man be properly described as a laughing animal. The 
light-hearted sons of Africa, who laugh under the lash of the slave- 
driver, (as our southern friends assure us is positively the fact,) might 
fall properly enough under this definition; but what shall we do with 
the long-visaged New-Englander, who inherits from his sober ancestors 
a set of muscles, which relax not easily into a smile, and the idea, that 
laughter is idle and dangerous, if not positively sinful? And what 
will become of those Chesterfieldian fine gentlemen, who hold audible 
laughing to be absolutely vulgar ? 

Having thus, after the manner of philosophers, exposed the absurdity 
of my predecessors, I am encouraged to propose a definition of my 
own,—a definition, which, I doubt not, will hand down my name to 
the latest posterity, coupled with those of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Dr. Watts, as a great master of logical precision. In proposing this 
definition, I do not wish to triumph, unreasonably, over Plato and 
those other eminent wits, who have heretofore given their attention to 
this subject. I shall, therefore, freely confess, that my definition, 
striking and excellent as it is, would hardly have been hit upon, and 
might, perhaps, have been not very appropriate, in former times. My 
definition describes men, not as they were two thousand years ago, in 
the childhood of the world, but as they are now, in its manhood,—now 
in the nineteenth century. I define man to be a READING ANIMAL. 

But alas! it is the fate of genius to be assailed on all sides by the 
shafts of envy ; and I do not doubt that many of my readers, (and, of 
course, all the world reads the Limping Philosopher,) wrought upon 
by a certain malevolence, natural to the human heart, will affect te 
despise this definition of mine, notwithstanding I have taken the pains 
to have it printed in capital letters. Ah Science! thy reward is not of 
this world; like thy sister Virtue, thou bringest not secular honor, nor 
terrestrial riches; thy reward is in thyself; in our consciousness of 
thy inspiration ; in the thought, in the certainty, that thou art exalting 
us towards that heaven, whence we draw our origin! But what hoarse 
voice is that I hear, breaking in upon my rhapsody ? What senseless ob- 
jector is it, that says with a sneer,—*‘ Friend, thy definition is lame of 
one leg; ’t is true that, of all animals, man only reads ; but then all men 
are not readers.”” Sir, [ thank you for the objection,—it gives me an 
opportunity to set this incomparable definition of mine in a new light,— 
to show what an amiable definition it is,—and to show, too, its won- 
derful pliability,—to prove that it will never become antiquated, but 
will still continue to grow more appropriate as the world grows oider. 
"T is true, all men are not new readers ; but, Sir, will you think of de- 
nying, that all men ought to be so? And am I to be found fault with, 
because, to borrow a line of the poet, I describe ‘‘ men as they ought 
to be, not as they are?” Is this the way you repay my good nature ? 
True, all men are not now readers ;—but then, secondly, all men soon 
will be so. For has it not been demonstrated, by the most satisfactory 
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and profound calculations, in my friend Charles ‘Timothy Augustus 
‘Teachabout’s Discourse at the annual meeting of the Universal Lyceum, 
that, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-two, there will not exist, on 
the face of the earth, a single human being who cannot read? The 
march of mind sweeps on, at no snail’s pace, and as it advances, every 
minute is my definition growing more appropriate. 

We take it, then, for granted, that man is properly defined a reading 
animal. But the variety of the human species,—though fast wearing 
out, under those late improvements in the art of education, by which 
all the neglects of Dame Nature are made good, and dunces are drilled 
into men of genius,—still in some measure prevails, and readers are to 
be found of various sorts. 

Compare, for instance, the German professor, who studies eighteen 
hours a day, wears shirts of black silk, that he may lose no time in 
changing his linen, and, instead of wasting five or six hours at his meals, 
swallows, at intervals, a cup of coffee, or a dish of black broth, while he 
peruses the Talmud with one eye, runs over the Bhagavut-Gita with 
the other, and dictates, all the while, to his wife, who,—excellent ex- 
ample ! patiently acts the part of scribe,—a treatise on Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics ;—compare this diligent German student with the young lady 
who lolls, dinner over, on the sofa, and with eyes half shut, skims skip- 
pingly along the loves of Luey and Paul Clifford, debating with herself, 
at intervals, what dress she shall appear in, at the approaching ball ; 
and wondering, now and then, if that handsome young foreigner will 
ask her to dance ;—compare these two pictures, and admit, that all va- 
riety in the species is not yet absolutely extinct 

But these varieties, marked as they are, are apt to be overlooked. 
The multitude judges upon hearsay, and is as often wrong as right. If 
it be said of a man that he studies, the world good-naturedly declares 
him learned ; if it be reported of a woman that she reads, the world 
maliciously proclaims her a blue. Whereas, it is my own private opin- 
ion, that men may study without growing wise, and ladies may read 
without growing disagreeable ;—however, this is a private thing be- 
tween the reader and me, and not at all to the present purpose 

Readers may be divided into four classes. 

The first class, great, perhaps, in merit, but small in numbers, con- 
sists of those who read, from a desire to learn. How small this class 
is, may be readily proved by the single fact, that hardly ever is there 
a book published, for the use of those who belong to it. For of the 
books that come daily from the press, not one in a hundred teaches 
any thing at all; and not one in a thousand teaches any thing new. 
But this first kind of readers is of small note; they make little noise in 
the world, and it is hardly worth our while to spend much time upon 
them. 

The second class of readers consists of those who read, in order 
to write. - 

This class, once small, is rapidly increasing, and threatens soon to 
include the whole human race. The pia mater of this sort of readers, 
may justly enough be compared to the bar-room of a tavern, where 
travelers stop a moment, till they can be shown into a better room; 
or to an eastern caravansary, where abundance of rich merchandise is 
lodged from night to night, which is regularly carried away the next 
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morning, leaving nothing behind but bare walls. ‘The heads of these 
readers, who read only to write, are, in fact, but a mere thorough-fare, 
a sort of conduit pipe, through which a mingled flood of sense and 
nonsense flows out upon the world. ‘These worthy personages are a 
sort of liierary brokers, who add nothing to the stock of knowledge, 
but serve to keep in circulation what we already possess. So far they 
are useful ; but they have an unlucky habit of diluting and corrupting 
the information which they circulate. They understand, as well as any 
body, the art of making one equal to two. They possess something of 
the science of the cook, famous in French history, who served up a din- 
ner of ten courses, out of no better materials, than the hind quarter of 
a rabbit and a handful of herbs. The matter that might perhaps have 
made, in less skillful hands, a neat little essay of a page and a_ half,— 
being duly concocted by one of these artists, swelled with common- 
places, sweetened with flattery of our worthy patron, the public, and 
puffed up with words that signify nothing,—cemes forth at last, in al! 
the dignity of an article of five and forty pages, which has no fault in 
the world,—except that it is dull and empty. These readers who write, 
are like retailers of essences, who buy, indeed, the essential oil, but sell 
a weak mixture of essence and water ; or rather, like manufacturers of 
wines, who suffer neither Port, Claret, nor Madeira, to pass out of their 
hands, till they have doubled its original bulk, and destroyed all its 
flavor by a most vile addition of brandy, water, acids, and dye-stuffs. 

The third class of readers are those, who read to say they have read. 

When conversation happens to turn on literary matters, and a reader 
of this sort chances to be by, and the new novel or the last review is 
mentioned, it does one good to hear the—‘‘O yes, I’ve read it,” which 
is so eagerly thrust in at the very first opening. There is such a sweet 
self-complacency,—and the important little sentence is pronounced in 
so soft and gentle, but withal so confident a tone, that the airs and af- 
fectations of a first-rate actress could not be more delightful. I love, 
of all things, to watch these little scenes, when nature shows herself in 
spite of all disguise. The follies of mankind, when properly improved, 
are a never-failing source of amusement; but then they must not be 
regarded with bitterness, but rather in that spirit of good-natured in- 
dulgence, with which we watch the frolics of a favorite child. 

The fourth class of readers, a most numerous and respectable body, 
consists of those who read to kill time. 

These are the true patrons of editors, booksellers, authors and print- 
ers. These are they, that devour three editions in succession of thrice 
distilled nonsense. This is the enlightened public, whose decision is 
like the irreversible laws of the Medes and Persians,—whose voice is 
the voice of God,—the voice of wisdom, justice and truth. The Turk 
eats opium,—the Hindu chews tobacco and_ beetel-nut,—the civilized 
Christian reads,—and opium, tobacco, books, all alike tend to produce 
that dizzy, dreaming, drowsy state of mind, which forms, without 
doubt, the most delicious mode of existence. 

Such, and so many, are the various kinds of readers, and such are 
my reasons for defining man, a reading animal. But, after all,—and 
notwithstanding every thing that has been said, and proved, and de- 
monstrated, by my worthy friend, Charles Timothy Augustus Teach- 
about, and his illustrious associates of the Universal! Lvceum. it some- 
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times does strike me, as a little doubtful, whether the increase of re>d- 
ing argues, beyond all doubt, an exactly proportionate increase of wis- 
dom. ‘There is a certain point, beyond which, things cannot go. Not 
all the powder burnt at Waterloo can drive a bullet through the air, 
beyond a certain degree of swiftness ;—and my mind misgives me, that 
human skulls can contain but a certain modicum of learning, school- 
masters, and lecturers, goose quills and printing presses, to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding. 


Otium divos rogat in patenti. Horace. 


Tue dripping mariner, at dead of night, 
Tossed on the boundless ocean, 

When not a star in the broad sky is bright, 

For rest—for rest—till break of morning light, 
Lifts his devotion. 


For rest the pensioned politician prays, 

And threadbare man of letters ; 
Merchants and maidens seek it all their days, 
Spirits of air and earth, fairies and fays, 

And duns and debtors. 


Care, under purple robes of office, we 
Must frequently discover ; 
No human lot from human wo is free ; 
A turtle-padded alderman may be 
A slighted lover. 


Happy the man, who wears the clothes which clad 
His ancestors before him; 

Tariffs and taxes seldom make him sad, 

And how thrice blessed his lot who never had 
Tailor to bore him! 


Why look for joy beneath a foreign sky, 
" With endless toil and trouble ? 
From his sad heart can the pale exile fly ? 
The happiness his own home may deny, 

Is a mere bubble. 


Care follows swift the starry-bannered ship, 
Over the foaming billow 

Sits side by side with the dyspeptic whip, 

And dims the widow's eye and pales her lip, 
And wreathes her willow 


Joy for the present moment! Joy to-day ! 
Why look we to the morrow ? 

Mingle me bitters to drive care away, 

Nothing on earth can be forever gay, 
And free from sorrow 


The sullen monarch of the shades we try 
In vain to turn our backs on ; 

Probably, all the human race will die, 

The good, the great, the wise, and you, and J, 
And President Jackson 


—? 
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Fortune has smiled on you, and lavished all 
Her bounties quite at random ; 

Your factory stock is never known to fall, 

And tell me where to find, in field or stall, 
A finer tandem 


My purse is very slim, and very few 
The clients that I number; 

But I am seldom stupid, never blue ; 

My riches are an honest heart and true, 


And quiet slumber 7 





DEAD LETTERS, 
PENED AND BURNED BY rHE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
REVIVED AND PUBLISHED BY TIMOTHY Quit KSAND 
LIVRAISON I 
Gaudeamus igitur. 
The following is the preface, with a few letters selected from the 
MS. of a work, which will appear under the above title. 


Prerace. It is well known to most of our readers—or perhaps not so—that the 





Postmaster-General of the United States, by act of Congress, (1825, chapter 275, 
list of them has been publish- 





sec. 26,) opens all dead or unclaimed letters, after a 
ed at the respective Post Offices, for a fixed time; that he has them inspected, 
and all the valuable contents returned to the writer of the ill-starred letters or de- 
posited, if the latter cannot be found out. To these dead letters belong a number 
of such, as ¢ intended for Europe, or other distant parts of the world, but not 
directed ria a certain port of the United States, or not post-paid to that place, if 





the letter is ser 


t from the interior. The empty ones, that is to say. such as con- 
tain words only, are destroyed I have often thought, that if the United States 


would trust me with the inspection of these dead letters, and the editorship of 


t] | 


iose, Which | might deem worthy to be transferred from the transitory epistolo- 
raphie record to the lasting typographic, I should make a handsome living for 
inyself, open a new source of considerable revenue to the United States, and con- 
tribute greatly tothe knowledge of mankind I should call my work, if such per- 
mission were granted, Encyclopedia Epistolographica ; or, perhaps, Periodical and 
Documentary Record of Mankind’s and Womankind’s Doings and Undoings, or 
Scrap Book of the Western Hemisphere ; or, The World as She is, in Letters by 
Herself; or, A Peep behind the Curtain at Humankind ; or, Man and Nature dis- 
played in Autographs ; or, The Mail Unlocked ; or, Index to the Human Soul 
or Pangs and Pleasures of our Race, digested in Pleasing Letters, or Lessons of 
Philosophy ; or any thing, never mind the title. And yet, Sir Walter Scott says, 
a title must convey nothing to the reader. Why, then I should publish my dar- 
ling book without any title at all, as the first printed works were given to the pub- 
lic, with a few explan tory words at the Finis, so that books of those times are 
much like magpies, known by the tail. Thus we should have returned, in one 
more respect, to the example of the old printers.—and, to say the truth, no art, 
perhaps, has so little advanced since its invention as the art of printing But to 
what purpose is all this, here ? 

Jesides the valuable information, which the world would derive from such a 
publication respecting the secret springs and hidden wheels of the intricate 
machine of human society, how fine an opportunity would it not offer to develop, 
to the greatest perfection, the interesting science, whi h teaches * to know the 
character of men by their handwriting.”’ that important branch of physiognomics ! 
Indeed, my Isography would be the proof and document for that invaluable publica- 
tion L’ Art de juger les Hommes par leur Ecriture Heaven be blessed that the art 
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of printing is invented, because if I had to give my works in my own handwrit 
ing to the public, they would at once set me down as the most inveterate criminal, 
and the most crooked-minded sinner.) It requires but very little consideration to 
find what incalculable advantages, for the whole human society, would result 
from such a science, which at last would enable us to see the secret, of our neigh- 
bors’ hearts. A jury would require nothing more than the writing-book of the 
prisoner at the bar, to justify a verdict of guilty, as that simple book proves 
that he has been a bad character from early childhood. A lady would write in 


answer to a gentleman’s offer :—** Sir, ever since | had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with you, | conceived the most favorable opinion respecting your char- 


acter, but I never would unite myself for life with a gentleman, who does not at- 
tend to the dots of the letter 7, which you place very often on a letter, where it 


does not belong. | am too much afraid that you would misplace, in a similar way, 


dots to which I should have an undeniable claim ; and, therefore, you will permit 
me,’ &c. Or the historian, whose earnest investigations have led him to believe 
that Napoleon was a great man, has, at length, an opportunity to see an autograph 
of this general, written in a perfectly unguarded state of his vast mind. Lord 

he cannot make out one single word, and is, at once, convinced of the crude, dis 

ordered, unprincipled mind of the great dictator. Away with caucus, away with 
speeches at the polls Let us have the handwriting of the candidate in lithog 

raphy, circulate it, and we shall know immediately whether we have to vote for 
or against him. Puta fue-simile of the author s handwriting before his book, 
and the reader at once—no, better not ; authors make an exception 

; 


In spite of all these evident advantages, | never was abl 


so salutary, so promising, so uselt 


e to get permission for 








an undertaking Having failed in several at- 
tempts to obtain free access to the bags, containing the dead letters, these rich 
mines of important knowledge, I resolved—with reluctance do I confess it so 


publicly ; but then, Rousseau confessed worse things*—to get at them clandes 
tinel 

at Washington, during my stay in that city in the summer of eighteen hundred 
and —, but nomena sunt odiosa ; and, one day I contrived to be locked up in the 
room, where my jewel bags stood in several files ; because it ought to be known, 
that the number of unclaimed lette 


[ had become acquainted with several officers of the General Post-Offics 











in the United States is enormous. 





the vast territory of the Union, the numerous places of the same name, the con 
stant intercourse with all parts of the world, and the large number of poor and 
uneducated emigrants to the United States, whose relations often do not knoy 
how to direct letters correctly, or who themselves are ignorant of the port regula 
tions, so that their letters do not proceed beyond the frontiers of the republic It 
was pretty early in the afternoon when | was locked up, and thus I had time to 
copy several letters. What feelings agitated my heart, when I beheld these 





variegated collections of slips for a book of humanity, as it were I had begun 


my thiet-like expedition as a joke, but 1 could not help growing more and more 


serious What love and hatred, advice and entreaties, prayers, deceit and cun 
pray 





ning ; what malice, pride, avarice and hypocrisy ; what charity and friends! 4 
what grief, and pangs, and humiliation, annoyance and trouble ; what parental 
anxiety, and alluring persuasion; what iraud and foll 





and corruption ; slander and meanness ; soundness and insipidity. speculations 


and castles in the air ; what disappointments, vanity, lies and flattery : arrowance 





and foppery ; what kindness, true religion, and rank zeal and persecution ; what 
villany and virtue, knowledge and nonsense, was concentrated here. within a few 
bags from all the quarters of the globe—all to be cancelled within a short time 
But there was little time to be spent in idle contemplation ; | took my pencil 
and paper, and began to play my part, a self-appointed postmaster-ceneral " Be- 
a considerable 





fore night broke in, I had copied (being expert in stenogra] 





series of letters, of which I offer the following to the public, merely as a sample. 
} . i 
* stoc} | 


vecause, if they should be liked, I ean give many more Sesides, if the 
letters, already in my possession should be exhausted, and the public still be ready 
to receive more, who knows whether what has been done once, may not be don: 
a second time ; whether I may not slip into the centralization room of man’s feel 


ing and thought once more As for the rest, [ think it proper to conclude this 


* Since the above was written, my conscience has been somewhat appeased, consider 
\ 
I 


ing that intense thirst for Knowledge has prompted more than one savant to 
of fossils; and to be a resurrectioner of dead letters is not so very n 


f nuch worse, than beir i u 





steal rare echmens 
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preface with a couplet, which I found on my journey through Tyrol, carved over 
the door of a peasant’s house, built on the high-way, and which might be given 
in translation thus :— : 7 
Whoever builds where people walk, 
Must be prepared for people’s talk. 


Or, what amounts to the same, only from a higher authority, with the words 

the noble Dante :— 

Lascia dir le genti. 
LETTER X. 

Longborough, June 21, 1I8S—. 
To Miss 
My Dearest Sister 
The more I become acquainted with Miss Caroline, the more 
reason I find to consider myself extremely happy, in the prospect 
of possessing her hand. She is a lady of a highly cultivated mind, and 
writes many articles for the Monthly Review, some of which have ac- 
tually been printed. Her verses are delightful, and the bookseller of 
Longborough intends to publish a collection of all her poetical produc- 
tions, if her acquaintances will subscribe. I am copying them now, 
and Mr. Olwyn, a student, spending his vacations here, is writing notes 
for the work, because you have no idea how difficult some of Miss 
Caroline’s verses are; they would be quite unintelligible, and too 
sublime, without notes. She has had the kindness to explain a great 
many of them to me, and, I must confess, I found them all uncommon- 
ly charming. But, why do I talk of her accomplishments, when much 
more is to be said, of something more important—the purity of my 
adored Caroline’s soul? I had, before I knew her, no idea of such ex- 
cessive purity. Oniy think, my dear sister, some days ago we were 
reading Young’s Night Thoughts ; a sudden rain came on, and, when 
the water was trickling slowly from the roof and splashing on the 
ground with an indecorous noise, Miss Caroline seemed quite disturb- 
ed. Now is this not pure? She studies, at present, botany, and 
when the dear girl found out, that, with some species of plants, the sexes 
are separate, she persuaded her father to cut down all male willow trees 
in his garden, as she thought it very improper that male and female 
willows should stand together alone, in the dark. Her father said, with 
a tear in his eye, “* My celestial daughter! Shall I eradicate the sweet- 
williams too?” She told me that Shakspeare was avery vulgar writer, 
and that she never read a single piece of his. Last week, I was so 
unfortunate as to tell her something, which, entirely against my inten- 
tion, shocked her most alarmingly. I said—the bishop* (oh! said she) 
bustles (ah! said she) a great deal, on account of the breachest (oh! 
dear, said she) of promises in Leghorn (oh | die! said she,) and when 
I most unfortunately mentioned that a neighbor was stocking his farm 
with poultry, she run screaming out of the room, and left her poor con- 





*Most of my non-fair (I do not say unfair) readers are, probably, ignorant of one meaning of this 


word, given neither by Johnson and Webster. Editor of Dead Letters. 

+ Miss Caroline’s nicety of feeling, some readers may say, ought not to have been more deli 
cate, than that of the ear, which certainly makes a great distinction between breaches, and that 
word which expresses inexpressibles ; but the following anecdote will demonstra, that not even 


a lady’s delicacy is required toassociate with the word breaches, the other unpronounceable word ; 
When the British were storming Badajoz, the Duke of Wellington rode up whilst the balls were 
falling around, and observing an artillery-man particularly active, inquired the man’s name. H¢ 
was answered,‘ Taylor.’ ** A very good name too,’ remarked the Duke, “* cheer up my men, 
* our Taylor will soon make a pair of breaches—in the walls.’ At this sally, a burst of laughter 
broke from them, and the next charge carried the fortress. Editor of Dead Letters. 
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fused and perplexed lover alone in his distress. Now, my dear sister, 
is “nt this pure ? 


limpid a mind ; and, [ am sure, your former objection to the engage- 


1 was very sorry, indeed, to offend and disturb so 


ment, because dearest Caroline is but seven years older than myself, will 
be entirely conquered, after having become acquainted with her lovely 
and incomparable character. 

Yesterday we saw the picture of Napoleon’s coronation by the great 
Italian painter Saul.* Miss Caroline said she thought Napoleon a very 
genteel looking gentleman, and when we left the picture, she sighed 
and said—At Cesar at nihit; this is Latin, my dear sister. 

Give my love to papa and mama, and believe me, my dear sister, 

Your affectionate brother, 


LETTER XXV 
[A letter to Lord Bookseller by his villain Author. | 


Bonneville, July 3, 18— 


To 





Esq., New-} ork 
Dear Sir, 

The following is the plan of a new publication, which [ think 
sublime: that is to say, | consider it servicable to the author’s fame, 
(that is, my purse) and to your “‘ earnest desire to contribute to the diffu- 
sion of useful and solid information,” (that is, your purse.) We do as all 
do, and all do as we do. ‘The pope, elected by the Holy Ghost, gathers 
the Peter’s pence, and sells indulgences and canonizations ; and the 
creat generals of the French revolution, having fought so long for the 
glory of the nation, yielded to the “ dotations” of their victorious cap- 
tain; and newspaper editors, after they have waged war and done every 
thing from mere patriotism, and even, sometimes, sacrificed the reputation 
of a gentleman, yield at length, to an appointment, forced upon them 
by the President. 

What kind of a work ought it to be “ to take’? An Encyclopedia! 
Our age is eminently encyclopediac, or rather twenty-four-mo-cyclo- 
pediac. Let every thing be small in size, light in language, and super- 
ficial in contents, dilute history into romance, and it will be great for 
the age. It has been asserted, very recently, and justly too, (excuse 
the exuberance of my ideas) “ the history of mankind is to be re-writ- 


ten.” If T had to perform this task, and, perhaps, you will order, one of 


these days, a Family Universal History, | should, as one of the first im- 
provements, divide history into very different periods from those, into 
which we find Clio’s Records parceled out down to our time, all divis- 
ions being founded on bloody wars, or the appearance of great mon- 
archs on the stage, or the exit of a nation. But.in my opinion, it is the 
march of human mind, which ought to afford the basis of historical 
divisions, and my periods should be founded on the conspicuous mani- 
festations of the development of intellect ; for instance, to begin with 
the revival of learning, a probably, should call my first period the 
Epoch of Folios, which would, I think, descend to the time of Grotius, 
or there bout, and comprise the period in which controversialists made 
it one of the most poignant reproaches to their adversary, that he had 
written a small beok : in which publishers complained of certain 


Does the gentleman mean the French painter, David? Editor of Dead I 
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authors, or refused their productions, because they did not write large 
books, and buyers, coming to their shop contemned them on that ac- 
count. (See Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature.) Then follows the 
Time of Quartos, including the Leibnitz and Newton. Next we find 
the Period of Octavos, with the dawn of newspapers, succeeded by 
the Age of Twelve-mos. (newspapers yet larger), after which follows 
the Period of Twenty-four-mos and Pocket Editions. (All sciences 
are cut down to this size ; the newspapers still larger.) And lastly ar- 
rives the period in which we live, the blessed Age of huge Newspapers 
and Tracts, (though it ought to be mentioned with due asterisc, that 
people never were less tractable.) Of this time it will be said, that it 
was visited by three things,—by war and revolutions, by cholera, and by 
an inundation of *‘ useful libraries.’’ You will have observed the remarka- 
ble circumstance, offering to a German philosopher ample scope for 
deep views and vast theories as to the great spirit of universal history, 
that the expansion of human mind, and the size of books, proceed in 
an inverse ratio,—the quicker the march of intellect, the smaller and 
more crumb-like the books. 

But, Sir, | return to my grand and noble plan ; which appears to me 
to be founded on the very essence of the most important discoveries, 
both of ancient and modern times, and ‘eminently calculated for the 
wants of the age.” 

What does the reader wish to find if he turns to an Eneyclopedia ? 
Detailed, accurate facts? By no means! General impressions, whole- 
sale assertions, condensed in the easiest form, and swallowable shape ; 
gilt pills are wanted, and a few curious facts, which, at a proper time, 
may be thrown out like flowers accidentally falling from a whole tree 
in blossom. Much is to be learned; no time to be lost. The book 


must teach quickly or it is useless. Au courant, is the great watch- 
word of our running, rattling, stumbling, blustering, head-over-heel 
time. And this, my dear Sir, is the clew to my original, and, permit 


me to say, somewhat sublime work. 

We all admit that Solomon said but the truth, when he exclaims, 
There is nothing new under the sun! If this is the case, all we can 
report is the same over and over, and indeed, thus I found it with many 
biographies. Look, for instance, at Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary, 
and you will find a host of biographies of certain ‘ distinguished cler- 
gymen,” one reading precisely like the other, except the names of the 
subject treated in the article, and now and then the name of the col- 
lege, where they studied. Why would it not be a great improvement 
to extract from all these Lives, one general prototypical biography, fitting 
all as well as the wig of either probably would have fitted each of them. 
The same might be done with members of many other professions, who 
drag along in all Encyclopedias, though most of them, | dare say, never 
are looked for, and of whom it appears to be quite sufficient to have a 
‘* general impression.” Moreover, sucha pattern-biography might easi- 
ly become the regulator and standard of immortality, so that people, 
ambitious of an immortal name, might know as to what they have to 
do, to be sure of stereotypation and immortalization. Thus then I pro- 
pose to place at the beginning of my work, a dozen or two of such typ- 
ical biographies, and, without any farther trouble, to refer to them from 
the various heads, by numbers and letters, as we find in Walker’s Pro- 
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nouncing Dictionary the table of the different pronunciations is re- 
ferred to. 

1 am, however, well aware that this arrangement would not be suffi- 
cient for all biographies, to condense the matter to a general impression, 
and the desirable dimness. 1 take refuge in symbolical and ideograph- 
ic hieroglyphics, with so much more confidence, as Abel Remusat, the 
great Chinese scholar, assures us that the effect of the Chinese picture- 
writing is a hundred times more impressive than our naked, conven- 
tional, crooked, broken, shabby, ugly, black signs. I freely confess, that 
[ owe my idea to the French Dictionnaire des Giroucttes,* but 1 have 
enlarged the idea, have systematized it for the great benefit of man- 
kind, and deserve their thanks like Fulton, who applied and en- 
larged, where others had invented and discovered. I embody Cham- 
pollion’s important discoveries, and, through him, the labors of the an- 
cient Egyptians in my system; and thus attach my labors to those, 
performed thousands of years ago, whilst | humbly hope my fame will 
go down to posterity for at least an equal length of time, and awake, in 
the year 5827, admiration for my production, as | gratefully acknowl- 
edge the magnitude of the Egyptian invention. 

To elucidate my plan by an example. In the Dictionnaire des 
(rirouettes, Prince 'Talleyrand de Perigord is designated by I do not 
know how many weathercocks. ‘This is certainly not enough for an 
Encyclopedia ; but I ask you, would it not be quite sufficient to give, 
instead of a long article, the following only ; 

‘*’Palleyrand Perigord, a politician of innumerable weathercocks and 
seven fox-tails.”’ 

Who wants to know more? There is history boiled to a jelly, 

Now, Sir, as we have pachas of one, two or three tails, why not like- 
wise in our Encyclopadia Condensata, parsons of one, two or thre 
kettle-drums !—a member of Congress of one, two or three water-spouts 


or whale-heads !—an actor of one, two or three horse-power ?—an old 
maid of one, two or three cat-tails, (as the Encyclopedia Americana 
tells us that elderly virgins have a peculiar inclination for cats. See 
the article Cat;) an Encyclopadia writer of one, two or three scis- 
sors and wafers ?—a radical reformer of one, two or three sinecures /— 
a newspaper editor of one, two or three chameleons !—a_letter-writer 
as myself, of one, two or three bores ’?—and so on. In cases of emer- 
gency, When the individual transpasses the common bounds of uncom- 
mon excellence, we might increase the number, as I have already 
with Talleyrand, the only constant (to power) among so many inconstant. 

I have no doubt you will find my plan very acceptable; and_ pleas 
let me know very soon, how many volumes you should want, what size, 
®&c., and the remuneration, you think proper to offer for so interesting 
and novel a work. 

Ll am, dear Sir, with great esteem, 

Your very obedient servant, 


* Girouette is the French for a vane, weathercock ; and afew years ago an alphabetical catalogue 
of the first French politicians was published, in which as many giroueftes were added to every 
name, as often as this politician had changed his opinion, or, at least, side. It seems, as if we 
should want a similar work pretty soon, and who Knows but we ourselves may see the day, when 
it will be said, Upon my life he is a most steady politician ; look at the Dictionary, there are 





six weathercocks over against his name Editor of the Dead Lett 
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LETTER LXXXVIII. 
To Chong-Loo, Canton. 

This Lee-Hong writes to Chong-Loo, through a man, who paints for 
him. I write this in Boston, where the world begins again atter a long 
way over the water in the big ships ; which lasts so long, that the moon 
changes four or five times; and | wish Chong-Loo is very well. ‘These 
are strange people ; they have all ugly large eyes, and are very rude to 
each other; they never bow for fifteen minutes at the door betore they 
enter, two together; but they are very industrious. When they have 
worked all day, they meet in the evening many together, and make 
pleasure—a very hard labor, so that they perspire much and go very 
bare the women. They all wear ugly hats, as the foreigners, you have 
seen in Canton, and are not ashamed to take it off and to show their 
ugly heads, the hatr cut off quite short. Very few men here are big, 
and the women are lean and very stingy, because they make their 
vowns so short, that they reach but little under the knee, and I have 
seen the garters in the street when the wind blows high, and the garter 
is a ribband round the knee. ‘Their houses are not painted, and they 
eat much meat, but never cats or dogs; are they not great fools! And 
they are very indecent, because they speak to women in the open street, 
and carry them off by the arm. ‘They never marry but one wife, and 
say they are always happy with her and also contented, but [I asked 
what they do when they do not like this one, but they say, they always 
like her. Now that is strange. They do not whip much, and never 
skin a thief, and say, you Chinese are barbarians, and very cruel peo- 
ple. But they skin people of their good name in the newspapers, and 
say things of them which are not true, and this they call liberty and 
civilization, which we do not manufacture, and sometimes call it fair 
play, which is the English word for roguery. ‘They always say that a 
man is a villain, a murderer, a blockhead, and a great thief, before they 
make him their emperor, because they make themselves their emperors 
and have them not from the sun, as we have. ‘They do not sacrifice 
people or beasts, but some of them say, some men are sacrificed after 
death forever as long as our Gods live, to pain and grief, because they 
were made so by their God to be sacrificed, which grieves my heart 
much. And they have a great book which they say their God has 
written. And inthis book stands that they shall love each other, which 
is true, because I have seen it myself, and yet they quarrel all the time, 
which I find very queer. In their temples they say, that all men are 
wicked in heart and vitiated in judgement, and in the newspapers they 
say most of the people are always just and enlightened, one of which 
must be a very big lie, and I believe the last. I stay here in a very 
large house with many rooms, all built of stone like a great temple, but 
itis none. ‘There live many people together, and they eat all together, 
and when they adore each other they lift a glass and look at each other 
and smile, and then they drink, each his own wine, which is strong 
water. 1 will write you more another time. My master, who brought 
me to Boston is very kind, he never has flogged me once May you 
long live and healthy. This was written by Lee Hong. __ 








LINES WRITTEN AMONG THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


ies ; , . a , 
ur muititude of mountains !—like a sea 


In a tempestuous moment fixed, they stand, 





Unchanged, unchangeable ; upon the land 

Eternity’s sole type W ide-wasting ‘Time 

Hath dropped his scythe, before he dared to climb 
Their sacred height, and with the majesty 
Of their stern presence awed, he did n t dare 
Their placid foreheads’ bald repose to mar | 
With Age’s wrinkle ; but around their base 


Hath furled his wine and found a resting place 


And thou, proud summit Threshold of the day ! 
Fitly thou writest on the sky, the name ; 

Of him, whose name is thine, whose deathless fame, 
As sun-shine broad, eternal is like thee 

Upon thine unchanged head, still, joyfully, 

Prints his first kiss the Sun, upon his way 
Lingering, as did he on that day of old, 

When—the far-spreading deluge backward rolled- 
To meet his smile thy quiet forehead rose ; 

And still, as then, (so soft is the repose 

That to thy solitary height is given, 

I pon thy sh ulder leans the cheek of Heaven 

liere, as in ages past, is still the home \ 
Of silence and of lofty feeling Here, 

Karth far below, and Heaven's eternal dome 
\lone restraining us above, the ear 

Drinking no sound, unless, perchance, it deem 
The Sun makes music, (for the ancient’s dream 
Seems here a beautiful reality, 

The world, diminished, spread before the eye 
Even ina single glance, the swelling soul 
Spurning the body’s impotent control 
Man is all Deity ; his feeble clay 

Refines into an essence, and the mind 
Swells till it lls the universe; confined 
No longer by the earth-bonds that coerce 


Its conipass— t Is tself the universe 


Itt 


Yes, thou art still the same—even as of old 


The clouds in ¢ urling W reaths of mist are rolled 
Like incense-smoke, from Earth’s sublimest shrine 
From thy green vales to Heaven. The silver line 
Of the pure mountain stream is hanging still 
A fillet round thy brow—the caneing rill 
In headlong haste to seek the expectant meads, 
Leaps down thy side and sparkles as it speeds 
Thyself unchanged, thou lookest from thy height 
How changed the world, still spread before thy sight 
Whence are these men, these spires now rising neat 
What sounds now cleave thine old marmorean ear 
Oh, couldst thou register from age to age 
The changing times, how wonderful the pa 


re 





* Mount Washington 
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What mighty revolutions may have swept 
This mystic land, while still the old world slept 
Unconscious by its side! Below thy base 

The stream of Time has run its noiseless race ; 

The wonders it hath rolled before thy sight, 

Since first this pleasant world revolved in light, 

Are mystery all; for, mixed with Time’s clear wave, 
Oblivion to the tide his waters gave. 

Alas! Dumb Chronicler of Ages! Vain 
For man hath been thy solitary reign. 

The marks of Time effaced eternally, 

The sweeping flood hath spared us only thee 


REFLECTIONS FOR THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


‘T'nere are moments in life, in which serious thoughts sue for ad- 
mittance into the mind, with an energy which will take no denial; in 
which the giddy slaves of impulse entertain for a while that strange 
guest, contemplation, and in which, the reflections of the naturally 
meditative assume an unusually grave and pensive character. Such 
are the anniversaries of our birth and of any striking event in our 
lives, of great epochs in the history of mankind or of individual 
nations, and such too are those days in which the year changes its 
masters and the empire of a new season begins. ‘The luxuriant prom- 
ise of Spring, the ample fulfilment of Summer, the golden prodigality 
of Autumn and the deathlike repose of Winter, suggest, each itspe- 
culiar trains of reflection, and each addresses itself to mankind, with 
a degree of power varied and modified by the age, circumstances and 
temperaments of individuals. 

We are now entering upon that sombre period of the year, during 
which exhausted Nature seems to fold a mantle of repose about her 
limbs and to lie down to a long sleep, from which she may arise invig- 
orated, to begin anew her benevolent and vast energies of production 
and increase. We have been standing for the last two months, as it 
were, by the bedside of the ‘ dying year,” and have been able to mark 
each successive step in the progress of decay. Day after day, we 
have seen the sun wheeling through a smaller are of the heavens, and, 
day after day, darkness has been extending its conquests into the em- 
pire of light. We have seen the leaves of the trees exchange the 
glossy brightness of summer, for deepening shades of brown, and finally 
detach themselves from the twigs on which they nodded and danced, 
and lie in unsightly masses in the fields and by the roadside. The 
wind has lost that fragrant and spiritual character which it had in the 
seasons of blossoms and of fruits, and either howls through the air in 
angry gusts, or sighs along in that cold and melancholy under tone, 
which is not without its charms to him who trims his studious lamp, 
and through the watches of the night beholds the cheerful blaze of his 
hearth reflected from the faces of those he loves. He, who can view 
with an untouched spirit the great and solemn changes which have 
been going on in the world around him, must be as insensible as the 
inanimate forms in which these transformations are displayed. ‘There 
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is a vividness in the teachings of Nature, which long familiarity can- 
not diminish, nor continued repetition wear out. That the lines of 
decay are written upon all things human, is a truth so obvious, that 
the mind assents to it at once, without the trouble of retlecting ; and it 
requires no common genius, at this age of the world, to set it forth in 
such a manner as that we shall not regard it with the most listless 
indifference. We have read of it in so many books and heard it in so 
many sermons, it has rounded the periods of so many essayists and 
strung the lyres of so many poets, that it is only the most gifted mind 
and lips that are wet with the dew of inspiration, that can treat the 
subject in such a way as to make our bosoms throb to any new emo- 
tion. But it is not so with Nature. ‘The instructions gathered from 


her broad page have the fresh and enduring beauty of flowers. There 
is an eloquence in her exhortations, Constant as they are, which al 


ways 
arrests our attention, and a music in her voice, which familiarity ren- 
ders but more swect. The ocean is the same sublime object to him 
who has from childhood listened to the solemn and ceaseless dash of 
its billows. When we stand upon the mountain’s top we cannot help 
fecling that we are nearer heaven, though our youthful feet may have 
wandered over every green nook and Jeaty dell upon its sides. And so 
itis with the changes that are ever going on upon the face of the 
earth. Each year renews the same vast and beautiful drama, and each 
year awakens the same retlections and teaches over the same lessons 
‘The peculiar changes, which Autuinn effects in our scenery, are a: 
obvious and common as any thing can well be; yet who can look at 
the forests, clad in the gorgeous and many-colored drapery with which 
that season Invests them, or stand beneath their branches when then 
sere leaves are falling around him like snow-tlakes, without having his 
heart touched, his pride checked, and his climbing thoughts brough 
down to that chastened and subdued strain of feeling 


which the sight 
lape, so naturally awakens! No matter how many 


} 


of decay, in any s 
times we may have contemplated the same scenes before ; they have 


their old influence than of their old beauty. We may 
have watched the hues of three score and ten Autumns, and yet we 


lost no more ot 


cannot turn in weariness from them as from a stale jest or an oft-re- 
peated story 
There is a striking and philosophical passage im the poems of one, 
who deserves to be calied the high-priest of Nature, which is not inap- 
propriate to the subject of our re flections, and is withal so beautiful. 
that if it were, we need hardly make an apology for inserting it 
‘[n youth we love the darksome lawn 
Brushed by the owlet’s wing 
Then twilight is preferred to dawn 
And Autumn to the Spring 
Ss fancies do we then affect, 


l 
In luxury of disrespect. 


To our own prodigal exec 
Of too familiar happiness 
Worpswortn’s Ope to Lycorts 
‘These lines seem to us as true as they are beautiful, though that might 
not be the impression left by their first perusal. Youth is, in its own 
essence, a prompter of vernal thoughts. [tis itself a perpetual spring 
It is full of light, and bloom, and promise The season of Spring 


i 
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affects a young man less, because he sees, in its hues and forms, the 
reflected images of his own thoughts. The tone of the outward world 
chords so exactly with the strain of his own buoyant emotions, that he 
hardly heeds it. He requires an external influence, which shall throw 
him out of himself and suggest sensations opposite to those which are 
the natural offspring of his mind. ‘This he finds in the melancholy 
repose of Autumn. ‘The old man, on the contrary, is ‘ fallen into the 
sere and yellow leaf,” and his thoughts are tinged with an autumnal 
soberness and gloom, and the brightness and activity of Spring are 
dear to him, because it gives them an impulse, and sheds upon them a 
vleam of sunshine. Old age, too, lives in memory, as youth in antici- 
pation. It delights to be carried back to the time when its energies 
were new and unexhausted, when life, was in its blossom, and the 
world wore the beauty of promise. An illustration of the contrary 
taste of the two different periods of lite, may be found in that law of 
magnetism, whereby the similar poles of two magnets repel each other 
while the opposite ones attract. 

But this is wandering somewhat from the direct track of our subject. 
There are various causes which operate to give a sober coloring to the 
thoughts which the present time suggests. ‘The sights and sounds 
that are around us are calculated to inspire them; the brown earth, 
the leafless trees and the mournful wind that sighs through them, and 
that peculiar bright and cold look of the sky, especially during the few 
moments of evening twilight. ‘The effect of these impressions of the 
senses is aided by other considerations. ‘The close of the year is a 
time when we pause and look back at the events which have marked 
its progress, and especially those in which we ourselves are most directly 
interested. ‘There are few men, over whose heads a period of twelve 
months passes without bringing some affliction ; and now memory will 
call up the ghosts of buried enjoyments, and bid the wounds of sorrow 


bleed afresh; and if we ourselves have been so favored as to have 
had an unbroken flow of prosperity and happiness, it caunot be the 
case with many who are dear to us, and we make their sufferings our 
own: for he, who thinks at all, thinks for others as well as himself. 
An 


1y peculiar or striking event, which has occurred to us or our friends, 
iy unexpected piece of good fortune, or unhoped deliverance from 
oreat danger, will be, or ought to be, characterized by awe of the 
power which has been displayed, and gratitude for the direction in 
which it has been exerted. ‘This, too, is the season of selfexamination ; 
and a man will seriously ask himself the question, whether he have 
not wandered farther from God and trath, than he was a year ago; 
whether he have not often yielded to temptation when a little more 
resistance would have vanquished the tempter, and whether he have 
not often sinned when there was no temptation at all, but only the im- 
pulse of his own lawless and uncontrolled desires. It will not be 
enough for him to ascertain that he 1s no worse than he was before; it 
should fill him with shame and compunction, if he be not perceptibly 
better ; and if his moral nature be not improved, he may be sure that it 
has deteriorated, for there is no such thing as a state of moralrest. It 
is with a human soul as with a boat propelled against a stream ; if the 
progressive effort be relaxed a moment, it will go backward ; and no 
man of any enlargement of mind, or philanthropy of feeling, will 
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think merely of himself or of his own immediate friends. In accord- 
ance with the noble sentiment of Terence, he will feel himself a man 
and be interested in whatever relates to humanity. He will reflect 
upon the great discoveries in science and the arts which have been 
made ; upon the new light which has been shed upon moral and relig- 
ious truth ; upon the more extended diffusion of the means of happiness 
and comfort, and the progress which the world has made in sound 
thinking and good conduct. He, who takes this wide view, will per- 
ceive much to make him sober; for states and empires have likewise 
their alternations of prosperity and adversity. Nations may be sitting 
around us in sackcloth and ashes, cities may have fallen into the jaws 
of earthquakes, pestilence and famine may have unpeopled kingdoms, 
and the energies of countless millions may be running to waste for 
want of the fresh air and genial sunshine of Liberty. He will find in 
such reflections a source of consolation for his own sorrows ; for how 
poor and trifling must they seem, in comparison with the afflictions 
which throw whole realms into mourning.* 

One of the Greek pastoral poets, in lamenting the death of his 
friend, complains of the peculiarly hard lot of mankind. The flowers, 
he says, that wither and die beneath the chilling breath of Winter, we 
know will appear again in the ensuing Spring and gladden the earth 
anew with the same beauty of hue and form; but when we have con- 
signed to the earth the bodies of our friends, it is to a long, endless 
sleep. There is no spring to the winter of the tomb. We shall no 
more again see the face that was dear to us, nor hear the voice that we 
loved. To the natural mind, without the light of revelation, such 
would be the thought which affliction would suggest, and such, by a 
natural law of association, would be those, which the present season 
would awaken. How melancholy must have been the winter reflec- 
tions of an ancient Greek or Roman, who had elevation of soul and su- 
periority of mind enough to feel the ‘‘ longing after immortality,” but 
whose intellect was not of that colossal order, as to be able to catch a 
faint and twilight glimmering of that ‘“‘ day-spring from on high,” with 
which our eyes have been blessed. ‘The external universe, though the 
theatre of continual changes, yet seemed stamped with the impress 
of endless duration. ‘The bending sky appeared a broad page, on 
which eternity was written in letters of light. TTo him that looked 
upon the floor of ocean, the very first thought was one of boundless 
extent and unceasing motion. ‘lhe natural mind could conceive of no 
power, which could make the mountains melt like wax, and hush the 


awful voice of the cataract. Even the most delicate flower or fragile 
shrub, contained within itself an indestructible principle of life, and, 
while it appeared to be dead, was in fact only sleeping. Sut as for 


man, he was as the shadow of smoke, and vanished away like morning 
dew. Disappointment and sorrow attended upon his steps during his 
short life, and soon, weary and faint, he sunk down upon the lap of 
Marth, and his strong and graceful limbs were resolved into the ele- 


* Ex Asia rediens, cum ab Egina Megaram versus navigarem, cepi regiones circumcirca con 


picere. Post me erat Egina, ante Megara, dextra Pireus, sinistra Corinthus ; qua oppida quodam 
fempore florentissima fuerunt, nun prostrata ac diruta, ante oculos jacent Ceplegomet sic cogi 
tare. Hem! nos homunculi indignamur, si quis nostrum interiit aut occisus est, quorum vita 
revior debet esse, cum uno loco tot eppidim cadavera projecta jacent. 


Cicero ad Fam. Lib. iv. Ep 
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ments, and became like the senseless clods. That which gave light 
to the eye, bloom to the cheek, and motion to the form, had gone; but 
where? The stars gave back no answer to the mourner’s voice; the 
spirit’s home was not in the depths of ocean, nor in the caves of the 
earth ; and the wind brought no tidings of its flight. They mocked 
themselves with fables of Elysian fields and islands of the blest, but 
these were but the dreams of poets, and were the abodes only of heroes, 
and statesmen, and princes. But for the husband, the father, the child, 
the friend, whose names had never been blawn about the world, and 
who lived only in the hearts of a few survivers, as humble as they 
themselves had been, tor them there was no home. ‘The body and the 
soul had alike departed. 

We, who have walked in the cheering and invigorating light of rev- 
elation, can hardly have any idea of the heart-sickening desolation which 
must have been occasioned by such thoughts as these, whether called 
forth by affliction, or suggested by external objects. But it may be 
doubted whether a dee per study of the laws of nature, and of the ope- 

rations of the mind, would not have proved to them that the one was 
necessarily liable to dissolution and dec ay, and the other as necessarily 
exempted from them, though the direct evidence of the senses would 
have established entirely opposite conclusions. Indeed, that doubt is 
at an end, by the fact, that more than one of the leading minds of an- 
tiquity believed firmly in the immortality of the soul, though they were 
unable to give a satisfactory ‘‘ reason for the faith that was in them.’’* 
‘There is no diversity between what is commonly called Nature, and 
Revelation, but, on the contrary,the most beautiful and perfect analogy. 
Nature is the vestibule to the temple of Reveiatiou, and each is the 
work of the same Divine Builder. As we can look up and behold the 
sky and the stars ‘ face to face,’ and look down and see their image 
in a clear fountain at our feet, so in the workings of our own minds, in 
the laws of the material world and the general course of human life, we 
can perceive reflections and shadows, more or less distinct, of the great 
truths which our Savior was sent to teach. 

But be this as it may, it does not diminish, one jot, the unspeakable 
value of that conviction of the immortality of the soul, which we derive 
from revelation. ‘The opinion was confined to a few of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers, and even with them, the strength of their be- 
lief arose from the strength of their hope and the ardor of their aspira- 
tions ; and the arguments, by which they supported the doctrine, would 
not have convinced themselves on any other subject. But with us it is 
no longer a conjecture or a hope, but a life-giving truth; it does not 
feebly glimmer upon a few lofty minds, but it is as universal as air and 
light, and as blessed in its operation. It illuminates the humblest 
mind ; it breathes peace into the lowliest heart. For us there is a voice 
breaking the marble silence of the tomb, which tells us that ‘‘ death is 
but an event in the life of the mind,” and that the cold and senseless 


* The New Testament contains the certain proof of the immortality of the soul. He who believes 
in the genysneness and authenticity of the books, must, as a necessary consequence, believe also 
the doctrine to be trne. But there can be no doubt that it was firmly believed by more than one of 
the leading minds of antiquity. In the celebrated dialogue of Plato, entitled Phedo, nothing is 
more remarkable than the contrast between the strong and deep conviction of the truth of the 
soul’s immortality in the author’s mind, and the insufficiency, and almost absurdity of the argu 
ments by which he attempts to prove it. 
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form, which we consign to its embrace, is not the being that we loved, 
but the perishing tabernacle in which he dweit, and that he himself has 
entered upon a new state of existence, in which his enlarged and pu- 
rified faculties are presented with more abundant materials for mtellec- 
tual and moral growth. Death has indeed lost his sting, and the victo- 
ry is wrested from the grave. A ray from heaven turns into beauty 
the gloomy ruins of earthly expectations, and there the celestial flower 
of hope blooms brightest, and watts an undying perfume. flow inti- 
nitely more to be desired is the condition of the poorest and humblest 
human being in Christendom, to that of the most gifted and learned of 
the philosophers of antiquity. ‘he leading principle of all religions of 
human origin, is a deification of strength and power. ‘To the unletter- 
ed heathen, the divinity of Jupiter was in his thunderbolts, and that of 
Apollo in his arrows. ‘The sage, who was too enlightened to be the 


, 
slave of such gross delusions, worshiped a vague abstraction, which 
he called the soul of the universe, an all-pgrvading, intellectual essence, 
which bore the same relation to the outwurd world, that the mind of 
inan does to his body, and which wasthe ocean, from which the stream 


of each human soul derived its origin, and to which it again returned. 


0 
But the glory of Christianity, and that which most strikingly distin- 
cuishes itfrom all human religions, and one of the most convincing proofs 
of its divine origin, is, that it is eminently a religion of the affections 
[t is, throughout, consistent with the character of its founder, who wept 
at the tomb of Lazarus, and “ suffered little children to come unto him, 


and forbade them not.” ‘Che mourner goes to it for consolation, and 
he that rejoices, finds im its promises and assurances an additional mo- 
tive for cheerfulness and contentment It points us to a light, which 
shines brighter and brighter, as the scene grows darker around u tt 


exalts the unobtrusive qualities of character, the virtues of charity, pa- 
ticnce and humility, and teaches that ‘‘lie that ruleth his own spirit: ts 


ereater than he that taketh a city.” And, above all, it gives an elevat- 
ing self-respect to every member of the human family; it bids the ob- 
scurest man lift up his brow with a noble confidence, and take hi 
proper stand among God’s works, for “ the very hairs of his head ar 
all numbered And that the lowliness of his station will be no more 


of a bar to lis obtaming the rewards of well-doing, than the greatness 


of the great will serve him for a screen against the punishment of guilt. 


fake all the cloguence, the poetry and the philosophy of antiquity, and 
multiply their sum athousand fold, and what a heap of rubbish do the 
seem, When compared with the short and simple declaration, ‘ I am 
the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in me , though he wei 
dead, yet shall he live.” 

Thus the mind of the Christian will not shrink from the gloom and 
heerlessness of winter, nor will he be utterly cast down with the 
thoughts which it calls forth Nor will he recoil im horror from th 
\utumn of life, and the wintry repose of the tomb He will feel that 
th purposes, for which he Was create d,can pe no more comple ted With 


out the one, than the functions of the natural year can be carried on 


without, the other He will feel that though linked for a time to a per- 
ishing body, he is, by his immortal nature, immeasurably superior to the 
crandest and most majestic forms ot Nature Whatever is seen and 


material, must die at last, though it live for count] centurie what- 
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ever is unseen and spiritual, must live forever. Neither the bulk of the 
mountain, nor the compactness of the diamond, secures them against 
the operation of the universal laws of matter, while not only the mind 
is immortal, but each of its acts may be said to be also, since they in- 
fluence its nature and character of that which lives forever. Every 
progress, which each mind makes in virtue, knowledge and religion, 
every instance of self-denial and of suffering for the sake of principle, 
every victory which, on the field of a human heart, the hosts of heaven 
gain over the armies of earth,—they are each and all recorded in the 
book of God’s remembrance, and the angels in heaven take cogni- 
zance of them. ‘hus, though the wind whistles with a dirge-like 
sound through the naked arms of the forests, and the objects around 
us speak of a beauty that has departed, yet the thoughts, which they 
call forth, though tinged with something of a natural sadness, will be 
as far removed from the bitterness of despair, as from th exhilaration 
of joy. 


fHE FLY’S REVENGE. 


‘So, said a fly, as he paused and thought 
llow he had just been brushed about, 
They think, perhaps, [ am next to nought 


Put into life but to be put out! 


‘Just as if, when our Maker planned 


: | 
His mighty scheme, he had quite torgot 


To grant the work of his skilful hand, 


The peaceful fly an abiding spot ! 


* They grudge me even a breath of air, 
A speck of earth and a ray of sun! 


This is more than a fly can bear 
Now [ll pay them for what they've done! 


First, he lit on the idle thumb 

Of a poet, and, ** Now for your thoughts,” said he 
‘Wherever they soar, I'll make them come 

Down from their towering flight, to me ! 


He went and tickled the nasal tip 
Of the scholar, and over his eyebrow stung, 
Till he raised his hand, and his brain Jet slip 
A chain of gems that had just been strung 


He washed his feet in the worthless tear 
A belle at the theatre chanced fo weep- 
‘* Rouge in the bath he cried; ** my dear, 


Your cheek has a blush that is not skin deep 


Off, to a crowded church, he flew, 
And over their faces boldly stepped, 
Pointing out to the pastor's view 
How many sheep in the pasture slept 
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He buzzed about at a lady’s ear, 
Just as a youth, with piteous sigh, 
Popped the question she would not hear, 
And only answered, ‘a saucy fly !”’ 


On the astronomer’s painted glass 

He leisurely stood and stretched his wing ; 
For here, he knew he was sure to pass 

For quite a great and important thing 


‘‘ Now is the time,” said he, “* my man, 
To measure the fly from head to heel ! 

Number the miles, and if you can, 
Name the planets that I conceal! 


** What do you call the twinkling star 
Over the spot where you see me tread— 

And the beautiful cluster of lights afar, 
Ranged in the heavens above my head ? 


‘Ah! it is station which swells us all, 

At once, toa size that were else unknown ! 
And now, if ever I hear you call, 

My race an order beneath your own— 


“ T’ll tell the world of this comic scene ; 
And how will they laugh to hear that 1, 

Small as you think me, can stand between 
You and your view of the spacious sky ! 


THANKSGIVING. 


Tne New-England Magazine would be a reproach to the name by 
which it is identified, were the present number to go forth to the world, 
bearing no record of New-England’s national festival—no memorial of 
attachment to an institution of New-Eagland’s Pilgrim Fathers—an 
institution, Which has been honored abroad for its moral influence, and 
cherished at home as the exhaustless source of pleasures unknown to 
the rest of the world. We should blush at our unworthiness to claim 
descent from the puritan exiles, could we forget to celebrate an anni- 
versary so rich in remembrances of their virtues, and consecrated 
by innumerable recollections of enjoyments as pure and holy as their 
impressions are deep and ineffaceable. 

"THANKSGIVING '—there Is a magic in the sound of the word, which 
calls up from the grave of years the shadows of departed pleasures, 
breathes upon them the breath of life, fills them with their original 
attributes, decorates them again with the freshness of reality, and bids 
them move before the enraptured imagination, a long and gay pro- 
cession of images, reflecting the innocence of childhood, the generous 
affection of youth, the fervency and faithfulness of that unsophisticated 
and momentary interval, which precedes the entrance on the scenes of 
business and bustle, of anxiety and calculation, of cold-hearted in- 
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difference, of selfish distrust, and, perhaps, of treacherous friendship 
and insidious hypocrisy. First in the smiling pageant, approaches the 
child, rich (O how rich, beyond the wealth of princes!) in the pos- 
session of its primers and playthings, wondering why all the bustle of 
preparation for the feast, and inquiring, with characteristic simplicity, 
the meaning of the unusual prodigality and ceremony, which every- 
where meet and enchant its unaccustomed eye. Next, the troop of 
school-boys, with limbs all life and elasticity, and hearts all harmony 
and gladness, drunk with their dream of liberty and release from 
study ; mingled with the less happy but perhaps more fortunate boys, 
whose lot compels them to labor for their bread, with well-strung nerves 
and bodies invigorated by health and exercise—bounding, to find their 
home, over fields and meadows, over brook and path, with hearts as 
unconcerned and steps as light as the roe or the young hart on the 
mountains of spices. ‘The apprentice,—the implements of his handi- 
craft laid by, and the stinted portion of his daily simple subsistence 
forgotten,—his eyes glistening with exultation and his breast heaving 
with the fullness of anticipation,—rushes along to meet, at home, the 
anxious parent, proud of the boy’s advance in a trade that will make 
him independent, and the younger child, who wonders if a year can 
have wrought so astonishing a transformation, and almost doubts his 
identity. Now approach the brother and the sister, whom a few 
months of separation have rendered more affectionate—the friends 
whom difference of employment or variety of pursuit had partially es- 
tranged—the lovers, whose impatient hearts, though blessed with fre- 
quent and delighted intercourse, welcome the return of Thanksgiving 
as the day when hope and love are to find their consummation—the 
day which is forever after to be more sacred in their calendar than 
a!l the year besides. jut the images too thickly throng—* too fast 
they crowd,” for the powers of description In the midst of the gay 
and glorious assembly, are the father, the mother, the patriarch bowed 
with years, and she who has been the nurse of generations, partak- 
ing of the general joy and congratulation, nor murmuring that, while 
such a scene engages and employs their faculties, the wheels of time 
do not more rapidly bring on the promised period of translation to 
another and more enduring heaven. 

An anonymous modern writer has beautifully said—* ‘There are 
inoments in existence, which comprise the power of years—as_ thou- 
sands of roses are contained in a few drops of their essence.” The 
remark is no more beautiful than just l once witnessed an incident 
which made me feel its truth, though long before the sentiment itself 
was written. In one of the largest villages in the easterly part of Con- 
necticut, a woman was left a widow, with ten children, all but one 
of whom were under twenty years of age. ‘The family had once en- 
joyed a competence, and looked forward to years of ease and plenty 
Toward the close of the revolutionary war, the father, thinking to 
inake a profitable speculation, disposed of a large and profitable stock 
in trade, and received in payment what, at the time was called cash, 
but which turned out shortly to be worthless paper—bills of the old 
“Continental Currency.’ These bills were laid up in his desk and 
soon began to depreciate in value. ‘The deterioration went on from 
day to day, and in a few months the bubble burst, and the fund 

Ob 
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which had been hoarded to educate a family would not buy them 
a breakfast. At this moment the father died. I will not trace the 
history of this family through its days of destitution and poverty. It is 
sufficient to state that the children were scattered in various di- 
rections, and engaged in various employments, till at length all were 
gone, and the mother left alone, dependent on friends for a_bed- 
room, and on the labor of her hands for her own subsistence—a 
precarious dependence, for, to other misfortunes had succeeded the 
loss of health. In process of time, one of the sons having completed 
his apprenticeship, hired a house for his mother, and lived with her, 
while he followed the occupation of a shoemaker. Thanksgiving Day 
came ; and with it returned an opportunity to indulge in its peculiar 
rites, which they had not enjoyed tor ten years. ‘The two youngest 
boys, who lived at a distance from each other and from the parent, 
came HOME vo Keep THANKSGIVING. ‘The festive preparations 
were completed—the table was spread—around it stood a mother and 
three sons who had not been assembled together before within the 
remembrance of the youngest of the group. ‘The grateful and pious 
mother lifted her heart and her voice tothe widow’s God, and uttered a 
blessing on that kindness which had not broken the bruised reed. and 
that goodness which had remembered all her sorrows, and permitted her 
once more to see so many of her orphan children assembled about 
her. Her expressions of gratitude were not finished, when the tide of 
affection and thanksgiving which swelled the heart, overpowered the 
physical faculties ; her bosom heaved with strong convulsions, her ut- 
terance was choked, the lips could not relieve by words the emotions 
which filled the soul—she faltered, and would have fallen, but that 
the elder son caught and sustained her in his arms. ‘Tears at lenoth 
came to her relief, and the earthquake of the soul was succeeded by 
those grateful and affectionate sensations, which can find no parallel 
but in a mother’s heart 

It is near forty years since this incident took place. ‘The scene is 
now as fresh and bright to my imagination as it was at the moment of 
its occurrence. [Eternity cannot obliterate its impression from my 
memory, and, if it could, I would not accept of eternity on that con- 
dition—for that widow was MY MOTHER 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


\ GLIMMERING haze upon the landscape rests 
The sky has on a softer robe of blue 
And the slant sunbeams glisten mildly through 
The floating clouds, that light their pearly crests 
Mid the pure currents of the 


The fields are dressed in Autumin’s faded green, 


upper air 


And trees no more their clustering foliage wea 
Yet Nature smiles, all lovely and serene 

How sweetly breathes this li 
Stirring yon silver lake’s transparent wave 

Could we but dream that Winter, coldly pale, 
Might never o'er this scene of beauty rave, 


fe-inspiring gale, 





Or touch the waters with his icy spear 


Oh! would these gwolden hours be half so dear r. B 
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New-York Tarirr Convention. On 
the 26th of October, 1831, a convention 
of delegates, friendly to a system of 
protecting duties assembled in the city 
of New-York. There were elected from 
the state of Maine 4; New-Hampshire 
20; Vermont 9; Massachusetts 63; 
Rhode-Island 30 ; Connecticut 63; New- 
York 182; New-Jersey 48; Pennsylva- 


nia 106; Delaware 7; Maryland 32; 
Ohio 2; Virginia 2; District of Colum- 
bia 1. Total 569. Most of these dele- 


gates were present at the sitting of the 
Convention 

The Convention was organized by 
the election of the Hon. Wittiam WIL- 
Kins of Pennsylvania as President ; 
Hon. Josern Kent of Maryland,James 
Tarimance of New-York, Grorat 
Brake of Massachusetts, and Lewis 
Conpict of New-Jersey, as Vice-Pres- 
idents; Hezekiah Niles of Maryland, 
Robert Tillotson of New-York Joshua W 
Pierce of New-Hampshire, and Charles 
Paine of Vermont, as 
Messrs. Kent and Condict, elected vice 
presidents, and Mr. Tillotson, elected 
secretary, did not take their seats in the 
convention 

This convention continued in session 
until one o'clock on Tuesday, Nov. 1 


Secretaries 


when it adjourned sine die. Its most 
prominent proceedings only can be 
briefly recorded 

The following gentlemen were ap- 


pointed a committee to prepare an Ad- 
dress to the People of the United States 
affirming the constitutionality of the 
tariff laws; Messrs. Moses Emery of 
Maine, Samuel Grant cf New-Hamp- 
shire, Heman Allen of Vermont, War- 
ren Dutton of Massachusetts, Samuel 
D. Hubbard of Connecticut, Nathan F 
Dixon of Rhode Island, Daniel Kel- 
loge of New-York, Joseph C. Horn 


AND 


STATISTICS. 


blower of New-Jersey, Charles J. In 
gersoll of Pennsylvania, Andrew Gray 
of Delaware, John P. Kennedy of Mary- 
land, John McLure of Virginia, George 
Endly of Ohio, and Peter Force of the 
District of Columbia 

On Monday, Oct. 31, Mr. Ingersoll 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presented and read to the Con- 
vention, an Address, prepared in obe- 
dience to their instructions, which was 
received with acclamations, unanimous- 
ly accepted, and ordered to be printed 
The Address was understood to be the 
joint production of Messrs. Dutton, In- 
gersoll, and Kennedy 

The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a me- 
morial to Congress, enforcing the pro- 
priety of continuing the protection to 
home manufactures whatever may be 
done in regard to foreign products, viz 
Messrs. Joshua Wingate of Maine. Ro- 
bert Rice of New-Hampshire, Mark 
Richards of Vermont, Alexander H 
Everett of Massachusetts, Benjamin 
Cozzens of Rhode Island, Samuel B 
Sherwood of Connecticut, Jesse Buel of 
New-York, John S Darsey of New- 
Jersey, Joseph Hemphill of Pennsylva- 
nia, E. J. Dupont of Delaware, Luke 
Tiernan of Maryland, William Lamb- 
din of Virginia, and Holland Green of 
Ohio. Mr. Everett, chairman of this 
committee, subsequently reported, in 
part, that, as the basis of the contemplat- 
ed memorial will be founded on the 
general reports which will be made to 
this convention, by the different com- 
mittees, it is deemed inexpedient to 
prepare a memorial until after the ris- 
ing of the Convention. The report, 
after discussion, was accepted, and the 
permanent central committee instructed 
to appoint a committee to present the 
memorial to Congress 
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Committees were appointed to con- 
sider and report on the following sub- 
jects, viz. 

Ist. Upon the production and man- 
ufacture of iron 

2nd. Upon the growth and manufac- 
ture of wool. 

3rd. Upon the growth and manufac- 
ture of cotton 

ith. On cash duties 

5th. On the culture and growth of 
silk, hemp, and other agricultural arti- 
cles used in the manufactures of our 
country 

6th. A committee to devise ways and 
means to defray the expenses of the 
convention 

7th. On the production and man 
ufacture of leather 

eth. On the production and manufac 
ture of lead 

9th. On the production and manufac 
ture of copper 


10th. On the state of chemistry as 
connected with manufactures and the 
arts 

llth. Onthe manufacture of hats and 


cabinet ware 

12th. On the manufae 
ture, and consumption of sugar 

13th. On the 
and earthenware 

M4th. On the manufacture of paper 

The following resolutions were adopt 
ed, Viz 

That a permanent committee of cor 


product ion, 


manufacture of glass 


respondence and statistics be appointed 
to communicate with the several state 
committees provided 
tor) whose duty it shall be to collect 


hereinafter to be 


and disseminate information, from time 
to time, and, as soon as convenient, in 


relation to the statistics of the United 
States, concerning agriculture, man 
ufactures and the mechanic arts, as 
combined with, or united to, the inte- 


rior or exterior commerce and 


tion of our country 


naviga 
showing,as far as 
possible, the general effects of the pro 
tecting 
prosperity 
ployed in the several branches of in 
the 
ages) with the averave or agvregate ot 


system on its population and 


the namber of persons em 
dustry, (designating sexes and 
the wages earned and the value of’ the 
commodities produced by them—the 
mount of capital variously invested or 
employed, and the bearings of the sev 
eral great branches of productive labor 
upon one another 

That the aforesaid permanent com 
mittee shall appoint (with the approba 
the several state 
committees as they think most exped- 
ient, and generally the 


tion of the convention 


arrange mat 


ters submitted to them, that the ob 
jects of this convention may be accom 
plished 

That a committee be appointed to re 
port upon the currency of the country, 
as affecting or affected by the protect 
ing system 

That a committee be appointed to 
collect and publish information on the 
culture of madder, woad and weld, and 
other vegetable dyes, used in our man- 
ufactories. 

And that all reports made to the gov- 
ernment, shall be delivered to the cen- 
tral committee, and also, that all reports 
of committees of the convention not 
prepared in season to be presented at 
this time, shall be sent to the central 
committee, to be collated, revised 
and published by them at their discre- 
tion 

Some of the committees above-named 
made partial reports ; others were 
able to obtain, in season to report to the 
facts desirable to em- 
brace in their respective reports The 
following gentlemen were appointed a 
PERMANENT CENTRAL CoMMITTER, to 
whom the several sub-committees above 
named are to forward the result of their 
inquiries, for purposes of publication 
Messrs. Niles, McCulloh, Evans, T 
Ellicott, Kennedy, Maryland; Carey, 
Merrick, Ingersoll, Pennsylvania ; Tib 
betts, Tallmadge, Schenck, New-York 
Hubbard, Connecticut ; Cozzens, Rhods 
Island; Dutton, Brown, Dwight, Mas 
sachusetts 

Mr. Lynch from New-York, in 
pliance with instructions from the dele 
vation of the city of New-York, begged 
leave to state, that several citizens of 
the city of New-York were 
with the leave of the Convention, to de 
fray the expenses attending its sitting 
that the entire fund 
already collected may be appropriated 
to printing other future 
of the Convention, at the 
the central committee; and he moved 
that granted After 
some words from Col. Dwight, express 
ive of the of the Convention, in 
regard to the kind treatment they had 
received from the citizens of New-York, 
Gen. Lynch’s motion for the permis 
sion required was agreed to 

Mr. Ellsworth of Conn vote 
of thanks to the Corporation of the 
city of New-York, for the accommoda 
tions which they had furnished to the 
Convention ; ac 
with the 
President- 


un- 


convention, the 





com 


desirous, 


here, to the end 


and expense 


discretion of 
permission | be 


sense 


moved a 


accompanying the motion 
following remarks “Mr 
The citizens of New-York 


through their honorable delegation, have 
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with a liberality as generous as it was 
unexpected, offered to pay the expenses 
of the Convention during its sittings 
Though strangers, desirous of making 
compensation, we find ourselves among 
friends, whose kindness can only be re- 
munerated, by the expression of our 
grateful acknowledgements. We have 
enjoyed the convenience of this spa- 
cious hall and the rooms adjoining, by 
the kindness of the honorable Corpora- 
tion of the city of New-York—we can- 
not do less, and are not allowed to do 
more, than to tender them the assur- 
ance of the gratitude we feel for the fa- 
vor they have conferred on us. Per- 
mit me, therefore, Mr. President, to of- 
fer this resolution, which I trust will 
meet the entire approbation of this Cen- 
vention.” The motion was agreed to 

Mr. Roberts of Pa. presented a resolu- 
tion. authorizing the central committee 
to call a meeting of the friends of the 


American System in the year 1832, if 


they deem it expedient, at such time 
and place as they may see fit. Agreed 
to. 

Mr. Sibley, of Mass. after having 
made some preliminary remarks, in 
which he stated that attempts had been 
made to sow discord among the mem- 
bers of various sections, and of various 
party sentiments,—offered a preamble 
and resolution setting forth that the 
Convention met with one object, and 
acted with one object; and that they 
viewed with contempt the efforts to pro- 
duce discord. This resolution was sec 
onded and supported by Mr. Everett, 
and adopted 

Mr. Crowninshield 
motion for adjournment, the president, 
before putting the motion, addressed the 
convention as follows 

Gentlemen—The moment of our 
separation being at hand, | feel iny- 
self called upon to say something to 
you; but, though aceustomed to pub- 
lic speaking, I, on this 
inyself at a loss for modes of expressing 
my feelings. I shall ever cherish the 
memory of my meeting with you, as 
one of the happiest circumstances of my 
life If, on other other 


having made a 


occasion, feel 


oceasions, in 
stations, 
the information [| have borrowed from 
you, shall be truly happy ; but, I will 
add, that I shall never, I hope, use it to 


overthrow the interests om happiness of 


any section of the union. I received 
the honor bestowed on me in my ap- 
pointment to preside over your delibera 
tions with unfeigned diffidence ; and, in 
the administration of the oftice, | am 
sensible that I should have failed, had 


I shall be able to make use of 


i not received from you aid and sup- 
port, for which I tender you my hearty 
acknowledgements. Wishing to each 
one of you a safe return to your fam- 
ilies, I bid you farewell God bless 
you. 

The Rev. Mr. Schroeder made a 
prayer, and the Convention adjourned 
sine dic 

Lirerary Convention. A body of 
gentlemen from various parts of the 
United States, assembled at the city 
hall in New-York, on Tuesday the first 
day of November—the principal object 
of which was to form a national society 
for the promotion of science and litera- 
ture. We have seen no perfect list of 
the gentlemen composing the Conven- 
tion. At the first meeting, the Conven- 
tion was called to order by the Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright, when Mr. Gallatin 
moved that the Hon. Joun Quincy 
Apams be requested to take the 
chair; which was unanimously agreed 
to, and he thereupon was conducted to 
Mr. Gallatin and Dr. Matthews 
On assuming its duties Mr. Adams ex- 
pressed his thanks for the honor con- 
ferred upon him, by calling him to pre- 
side over the deliberations of that body 
It is a situation, said he, for which | 
am conscious that many individuals pre- 
sent are more competent than myself; 
and this for many reasons, and espe- 
cially because they are better acquaint- 
ed with the objects of the Convention, 
and the previous proceedings to ad- 
vance them, than myself. The infor- 
mation I possess in relation to them is 
necessarily limited, and 
tained. J understand its general ob- 
however, to be to advance the lit- 
erature of our country, and promote 
the interests of education ; and they are 
certainly as important as any that can 
engage the attention of Americans. 
On motion of Dr. Matthews, Mr. Gat- 
LATIN and Lieut LIVINGSTON, 
were appointed Vice-Presidents of the 
Convention, and took _ their 
On motion of Dr. Matthews, Jonn 
DetarieLp, Esq. of the city of New 
York, and Professor JocrLin, 
appointed Secretaries of the Conven- 


it by 


recently ob- 


jects, 


Gov 


seats 


were 


tion 

The Convention held a session of five 
After discussion, the following 
Constitution was adopted. 

Articie I. The Society shall be de 
nominated, “ The National Society ot 
Literature, Science and the Arts 

Il. The Society shall not exceed two 
hundred members in the United States, 
twenty in other parts of America, and 
twenty in foreign countries 


days 
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III. The Society shall be divided into 
four classes, viz: 1. Mathematical and 
intellectual science. 2. Moral and phys- 
ical science 3. Literature. 4. The 
Fine Arts 

[V. The funds of the Society shall 
be raised from donations, subscriptions, 
and such assessments as they may from 
time to time determine 

V. The officers of the Society shall 
consist of a President. four Vice Pres- 
idents, one from each of the four classes, 
a Treasurer, a Recording Secretary, an 
Assistant Recording Secretary, and two 
Corresponding Secretaries, for do- 
iestic and the other for foreign corres- 


one 


pondence 

VI. The Society shall be governed 
by such regulations and by-laws as may 
be agreed upon by a majority of its 
members, at any annual meeting 

VII. Resident members may fill va- 


cancies at the annual meetings of the 
Society 
VIII. This Constitution may be al- 


tered at any annual meeting of the So- 
ciety by a majority two-thirds of 
the members present ;—provided, how- 
ever, that, after the first 
alteration shall be made of the consti- 
tution, unless such alteration shall have 
been proposed at the annual meeting of 
the previous year 

IX. To originate the Society there 
shall be a committee of fifteen, to be ap- 
pointed by this Convention, who, or a 
majority of whom, shall have power to 
elect eighty-five others, and these with 


ol 


meeting, no 


the committee, or so many of them as 
may assemble at the call of the 
mittee, shall constitute the first meeting 
of the Society 

The following persons were appoint- 


com- 


ed to constitute the committee, viz :— 
Hon. J. Q Adams, President Fisk, Pro- 
fessor Vethake, Rev. Thomas McAuley. 
Professor Alexander, Mr. Henry E 
Dwight. Professor Jocelin,Hon. Edward 
P. Livingston, Chancellor Walworth, 


Rey. Dr. Wainwright, Hlon. A. Galla- 
tin, Rey. Dr. Matthews, John Delafield, 
Esq. Rev. Dr Milnor, and Mr. Halsey 


The prominent topics which engaged 
the attention and discussion of the Con- 
vention were recapitulated in the 
marks made by the President immedi 
itel the which 


re- 


y before adjournment 


follow, as reported in the Commercial 
Advertiser 
The President rose, he said, to re 


turn his thanks to the members of the 
Conventton, not only for their kind par- 
tiality in placing him in the chair, but 
for the further honor they had done him 
he of thanks they had 


vote just 
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passed. He had come hither 
invitation from the committee of ar- 
rangements of the last year. It so hap- 
pened that he was unacquainted with 
the proceedings of the last Convention, 
and knew very little of what was to be 
brought forward at the present But he 
should do injustice to his feelings were 
he not to say that he had seen and 
heard things during this meeting which 
had made the present one of the hap- 
piest weeks of his lite. He had heard 
things, which he ought to have known, 
but of which he was totally ignorant 
Other things he had heard, which he 
knew partially before, but which had 
nevertheless imparted additional infor- 
mation. On the first day of the Con- 
vention a communication read, of 
a most interesting character, on the state 
of learning in country 
with which we are connected by the 
most important relations, of daily in- 
interest The subject of es- 
tablishing a college at Athens had been 
introduced, carrying back wisdom to 
the fountains of inspiration, and a re 
port proposing to make the Bible a clas- 


upon an 


was 


Colombia—a 


creasing 


sic in our literary institutions—thus 
uniting lonia’s streams with * Siloa’s 
fount that flowed fast by the Oracles 


of God On another occasion he had 
learned the condition and prospects of 
an institution at West Point, which, al 
though upon a different foundation from 
this, was yet of an interesting characte: 
A new practical system of education had 
been submitted, which was spoken of 
in terms of the highest admiration ; 
this morning a report had been read on 


and 


the establishment of Professorships of 
History in our which he 
deemed of high importance. The Con- 
vention had also agreed to found a Lit- 
erary Institution of a permanent nature, 


Universities, 


to unite men of literature and science 
in this state with those of like character 
in every part of the Union These 
things must be gratifying to all who 
feel an interest in the welfare of the 
human race, and are calculated to in- 


spire their most sanguine hopes as to 
the of 


these circumstances we 


l nder 
may well re- 
turn our thanks to Heaven for the past 
and solicit its blessings for the future 

An appropriate and expressive prayer 


future condition man 


was made by the Rey. Dr. Yates, and 
then the Convention adjourned — sine 
die 


MAINE 
At the last of 
the legislature, an act was passed, order- 


of Madawasca a 


Mada was hi a 


session 


ing the inhabitants 
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small settlement on St. John’s river, 
within the territory claimed by the Brit- 
ish government)—to organize a town 
government, elect town officers, and 
a member to the state legislature. Ac- 
cordingly, a meeting was held on the 
20th August, at the house of Peter 
Lizotte, on the west side of the river, 
and therefore within the American line, 
as lately decreed by the Arbiter, the 
King of the Netherlands. Several of- 
ficers of the Province of New-Bruns- 
wick were present, who forbade the 
proceedings, but took no active meas- 
ures to stop them. Upon the persua- 
sion of the officers, however, the French 
settlers declined taking any part. The 
meeting then adjourned to an open 
field, near Lizotte’s. Here the act of 
incorporation was read by Walter Pow- 
ers, and the warrant for calling the 
meeting Barnabas Hannawell was 
chosen Moderator, by written ballot, 
John Harford, Daniel Savage, and A- 
mos Mattocks, were chosen Selectmen; 
Jesse Wheelock, Town Clerk; Ran- 
dall Harford, and Barnabas Hannawell, 
Constables. Romain Micheau and Paul 
Crock, two Frenchmen, were _ first 
chosen Constables, but under the advice 
of the British ofhcers, declined serving, 
and the French settlers did not vote 
The officers who had been chosen were 
then sworn in 

Soon after this, the British author- 
ities, with a military force, repaired to 
Madawasea, seized Barnabas Hanna- 
well, Jesse Wheelock, and Daniel Sav 
age, carried them to Fredericton, N. B., 
indicted and tried them, on the 15th 
of September, for sedition, in conspir- 
ing **to subvert his Majesty's author- 
ity, and to set upand establish a fore 





power and dominion in place thereof 
The Americans appeared without coun- 
sel, and set up no defence, except that 
they were American citizens, acting 
under the authority of the state of 
Maine, and liable to punishment in that 
state, if they had not obeyed her laws 
The court decided that the laws of Maine 
were of no consequence in the prov ince 
of New-Brunswick The American 
were therefore convicted by the jury, 
and sentenced by Judge Chipman, to 
pay a fine of fifty pounds sterling, each 
to be imprisoned in the common jail of 
the county three calendar months, and 
to stand committed until the whole sen 
tence is fulfilled 

This proceeding has occasioned no 
little excitement in the state of Maine, 
and some of the public journals adyo 


cate immediate belligerent ope 


rations, a 
least to such an extent as to liberate t 
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prisoners ; others recomimend a pay- 
ment of the fines by the state, and a 
reference of all other proceedings to the 
General Government. The official pa- 
per at Washington, however, seems to 
abandon the case entirely, and pro- 
nounces the election of town officers at 
Madawasca, a breach of the arrange- 
ment between the two governments 
When the question in dispute was re- 
ferred to the King of Netherlands, it 
was understood, on both sides, that each 
party should continue in the exercise of 
the same jurisdiction as was then held 
by it 
* Lead Ore In addition to the valua- 
ble lead mine recently discovered at 
Lubec, lead ore was disc overed several 
years ago near the head of Madison 
pond, so perfect that bullets were made 
of it in the woods Likewise, near 
Moose Pond, in Hartland or St. Albans, 
lead ore was discovered several years 
ago by hunters, and converted into bul- 
lets by melting in a camp kettle. 
Copperas. That copperas might be 
manutactured in various places in Som- 
erset county is an undoubted fact, es- 
pecially in the town of Concord, where, 
it is almost perfect in its original state 
Copperas is found in Norridgewock, and 
considerable quantities were manutac- 
tured there during the last war 
Limestone is found in the same town, 
and probably exists in Solon, near that 
village, and on the Canada road, to any 
desirable extent 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE 


Great Falls—Somerswerth Seven 
years since, this village contained but 


a single farm house, and was entirely a 
swamp. It now contains about two 
thousand inhabitants, one hundred 
frame dwelling houses, ten large blocks 
oft brick building 
&c. There are four cotton mills, and one 
woollen. The cotton mills contain, itis 
said, more spindles than are run by any 
other establishment in the United States. 
viz. thirty-one thousand ! with prepara 





. three churches, store 





tions suflicient to supply nine hundred 
looms, which preduce six millions of 
yards of cotten cloth per annum. These 
mills consume annually above 3000 bales 
of cotton, weighing 1.250.000 Ibs. The 
largest mill is 400 feet long and six sto- 
ries high, and ecentains 22.000 spindles 
and 650 looms. The cotten mills alone 
give employment to 90 men, over 100 
ys, and 600 females. They use form 
o 8000 gallons of oil, 260 tons of an 
acite coal, 500 


and 800 sid 


by 
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somely ornamented with hammered 
granite sills and window caps, are ar- 
ranged along a fine canal, 30 feet wide 
and from 6 to 7 feet deep, extending 
from the dam at the north of the village 
to the southern extremity of it. 

The woollen mill is a six story brick 
building, 220 feet in length, containing 
all the machinery necessary for the 
manufacture of from 120 to 130,000 
yards of fine broadcloth yearly. This 
is also said to be the largest woollen 
manufactory in America Upwards of 
200.000 pounds of wool, 5000 gallons of 
oil, 150 tons of anthracite coal, are con- 
sumed, besides indigo, madder, copperas, 
together with numerous kinds of drugs 
necessary in the manufacture of woollen 
cloth, annually giving employment with- 
in the establishment to 300 individuals 
Connected with the woollen, is a carpet 
manufactory, where the best description 
of ingrain carpeting is made. The fac- 
tory is capable of producing 150,000 
yards annually. This company, ‘“‘ The 
Great Falls Manufactory,” have a cap- 
ital of one million of dollars, and own 
inost of the property in and around the 
village. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Jimerican Intiquarian Society On 
Monday, the 24th of October, the anni- 
versary of the discovery of the Amer- 
ican continent by Christopher Colum- 
bus, the American Antiquarian Society 
held its annual meeting in Boston. The 
Rev. Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester, first 
Vice-President, took the Chair, and an- 
nounced with great sensibility, the loss 
which the Society has sustained since 


their last meeting, in the death of 


Isaraun Thomas, Esq the venerable 
Founder, President and Patron of the 
Society 


The Secretary reported a correct list 


of the existing Members. Exclusive of 


Foreign associates, the number exceeds 
one hundred Fight new members 
were elected 

The committee appointed at the 
semi-annual ineeting in June, to receive 
the munificent endowment of the late 
President Tuomas, reported that it 
amounted to Forty Thousand Dollars 
a large part of which had been invested 
by them in available funds 

Gov. Lincoln, in connexion, an 
nounced the recent death of Nathaniel 
M’Carty, Esq: of Worcester, late 
Treasurer of the Society, and that he 
had bequeathed Five Hundred Dollars 
to the funds of the Society 

The Librarian made a highly favor- 
able report of the condition of the Insti 
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tution, at Worcester, and presented a 
list of additional donations. 

The Society then proceeded to choose 
the following officers for the ensuing 
year. Thomas L. Winthrop, President ; 
John Davis of Worcester, and Joseph 
Story, Vice-Presidents ; Rejoice New- 
ton, of Worcester, Recording Secretary ; 
Thaddeus M. Harris, of Dorchester, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary ; Will- 
iam Lincoln, of Worcester, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary ; Samuel Jen- 
nison, of Worcester, Treasurer; Benja- 
min Russell, Levi Lincoln, James Bow- 
doin, Edward D. Bangs, James C. Mer- 
rill, Isaac Goodwin, Charles Lowell, 
Samuel M. Burnside, F. W. Paine, 
and Dr. J. Green, Counsellors; Wm. 
Jenks, Wm. Lincoln,and Joseph Wil- 
lard, Committee of Publication 


CONNECTICUT. 
Statistics. The following is an ab- 
stract of the rateable estate and polls in 











Connecticut, as returned for the year 
1a30 
No. Value 
42.951 Houses, 21,043,727 
2,623,366 acres of Land, 51.664.789 
1,598 Mills, 2&9, 197 
Stores, 1,461,506 
Distilleries, 55.919 








Manufactories, 1,561, 
Fisheries, 


34,527 Horses, Asses, Mules, &c. 
243,542 Neat Cattle, 
458,239 Sheep, 


Silver Plate and Pi’d. Ware, 
5,187 Riding Carriages and Wag. 
~ 479 Clocks and Watches, 

Insurance Stock, 

Turnpike Stock, 

Money on Interest, 

Resident Bank Stock, 

Non Resident do. 

do. Insurance Stock, 


Polls a 20 Dolls. 674,500 
(Assessments, 141,902 816,402 


SR8,22 1 023 


The ordinary annual expenses of the 
state government do not exceed $60,000 
The state tax levied on the above list, 
will produce, including the abatement 
of one tenth of the polls, and expenses 
of collection, $37,340. From the inter 
est of the Public Stock—Duties on Li 
censes—State Prison, &c. the other 
portion of the revenue is derived 

The population is 208,449 The 
average proportion of the expense of 
government, annually, is twenty-five 
cents for each person ; but the average 
proportion of the state tax is only twelve 
and a half cents 

The fund for the support of the com- 
mon schools amounts to $1,902.57, a 
portion of which is not now productive 
The amount of interest distributed to 
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the schools in 1830, was $877 333—being vears has been fifty per cent The two 
equal to a dividend of more than twenty great works of internal improvement, 
five cents to every inhabitant of the the Delaware and Raritan canal, and 
state the Camden and Auil y rail-road, are 
The editor of the Hartford Times re- advancing steadily to their completion 
marks—Probably the annals of the The latter will be put in operat n from 
world do not present a similar instance Amboy to Bordentown early next sea 
We here have a government, which, son, and wll, it is confidently thor oht, 
after paying all expenses,returns tothe be imum ly profitable. The canal 
citizen, more than double the amount is upon an adequate seale. The rail 
he has been taxed Instead of being read from Paterson to the Hudson has 
burthened with taxes, a bounty is be been commenced under favorable ¢ 
towed on our inhabitants cumstances, and promuses great advan 
taves The re e of the « ntemplated 
NEW-YORK rail-road from Elizabethtown to Sor 
Coasting Trac T Ne York er le was surveyed last sum I Its 
American Advocate sa t t nsion is recommended to the Dela 
he wing the amount ket stin war 
trade, bet n that city and the diff VIRGINIA 
ent ports in the Union, amounting to Randolph and Macon College Ata 
$47 003.000. exclusive of a new hip Ile ! r f the Trustees of Randolph 
line of packets to New-Orlea and th nd m College, held onthe 15th 
trade of the wast R rs, anc uit ) ih Rev. Di John | ery. edi 
coa is t ‘ ried on in i t fthe Method t Quar Review 
V ta &c. was elected President, nad proies 
SOD SOF i sor et Mo Ss ice; the Re M n 
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3d Resolution. The convention re- 
commends for survey the following 
lines: 

That from Savannah to Augusta, 
thence to Eatonton, and thence in a 
westwardly direction to the Chattahoo- 
chie. 

The line from Savannah to Macon, 
and thence to Columbus, and a line 
connecting Milledgeville with that 
route. 

The line from Savannah to the head 
of navigation on Flint River, and 
thence to Columbus. 

The line from Augusta to Athens, 
and thence in the most advisable di- 
rection towards the northwestern boun- 
dary of the state; together with any 
other line or lines, which may afford 
the prospect of important commercial 
advantages 

4th Resolution. Ifthe state is disin- 
clined to undertake, with her own re- 
sources, these tunprovements, the Con- 
vention recommends that, by subscrip- 
tions for stock, loans, or other pecuni- 
ary aid, she co-operate with such com- 
panies as may be chartered for the pur- 
pose of improving the whole or part of 
any of the routes above mentioned 

On the 29th, the Convention adjourn- 
ed sine die. 

TENNESSEE 

Mineral Riches. Dr. Gerard Troost 
delivered an address, on the 19th ult., to 
the legislature of Tennessee, showing 
the advantage of an accurate geological 
survey of that state, which appears to 
abound in many valuable minerals and 
fossils. Dr. Troost says that the moun- 
tainous districts of Tennessee abound in 
various articles which must some day 
form the wealth of the state. The 
Cumberland mountains are rich in coal 
and excellent iron ore, and the caves 
furnish ample materials for the prepara 
tion of magnesia, Epsom salts and salt 
petre. There is found an excellent 
quality of the zine ore of which in Eu- 
rope the best brass is made. There are 
also lead, varieties of marble equal if 
not superior to the finest Italian, roof- 
ing-slate, manganese, and rich mag- 
netic iron ore. There is much appear- 
ance of salt, and gold is well known 


to abound The speaker gave some 


examples of the value of geological 
knowledge and observation, in directing 
the search after minerals and the pre- 
cious metals and stones. The transition 
and secondary rock formations, which 
contain so many valuable deposites, 


metallic and mineral, are found in sev- 
eral groups in Tennessee. The use 
of the same sort of knowledge in de- 
termining the quality of soils is also 
dwelt upon. 


KENTUCKY. 
The corner stone of a rail-road, to 
run from the town of Lexington to the 
Ohio river at Louisville, was laid at 
Lexington on the 22d of October. An 
address was delivered on the occasion, 
by Dr. C. Caldwell of Transylvania 
University 
The amount of taxable property in 
Kentucky is $103,543,63s, 
paying a tax of 6 1-4on $100, 
and yielding 
There is also a tax on studs, 
1492 in number, amount- 
ing to 4,454.55 
And a tax of S10 each on 
324 taverns, amounting to 


$67,843.72 


3,440.00 





rw Se 


Total tax, $257.38 27 


OHIO 

Ohio University The sixth annual 
commencement of Miami 1 niversity 
took place onthe 2eth September, under 
the superintendence of the President, 
R. H. Bishop, D. D The catalogue 
for the last year shows a total number 
of 192 students The College edifice 
is extensive and commodious The 
Faculty and [nstructers consist of the 
President ,who acts as professor of Logic, 
Moral Philosophy and History—a Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Geography, 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
and Teacher of Political Eeonomy—a 
Professor of Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
—a Master and Assistant of the Gram- 
mar School—a Teacher of French, and 
Mathematical Tutor—a Hebrew Tutor 
—a Teacher of Spanish—a Pestalozzian 
Teacher—a Greek Tutor—a Writing 
Master—four Mathematical Teachers— 
and four Teachers of Arithmetic. The 
sessions of the University open on the 
first Mondays in November and May, 
and terminate on the last Wednesdays 
in March and September. Tuition in 
the Grammar School is $5, and in the 
College classes $10 per session 

The Ohio Canal, connecting the 
town of Chillicothe, on the Scioto, with 
Lake Erie at Cleveland, was completed, 
and the passage of the first boats into 
that town was celebrated at Chillicothe 
on the 22d of October, with many cer 
emonies and festivities . 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Working Man’s Manual ; 
anew Theory of Political Economy, 
on the principle of Production the 
Source of Wealth. including an In- 
quiry into the Principles of Public 
Credit, Currency, the Wages of La- 
bor, the Production of Wealth, the 
Distribution of Wealth, Consumption 
of Wealth, Popular Education, and 
the Elements of Social Government 
in general, as they appear open to 
the scrutiny of common sense and 
the philosophy of the age By 
Stephen Simpson, of Philadelphia 


To those who have 
newspapers, for the last ten years, no 
man in the United States, is better 
known than Mr. Simpson, as a bold, 
ardent, energetic, party politician. He 
has now given us, under the above 
comprehensive title, a small octavo up- 
on Political The author 
could hardly be mistaken were his name 
omitted ; without making the least pre- 
tension to elegance and 
style,—which, in treating of dry sub- 
jects, are often 
graces,—his book is written in the same 
original, plain, and forcible manner, 
which has distinguished his less usetul 
political essays 

The volume is intended as a plain 
elucidation of some of the principles 
of the working men, and as an intro- 
ductory part to an exclusively American 
theory of political economy It is 
divided into chapters, upon the sub- 
jects mentioned above, or their sub- 
divisions. The foundation of the theory 
is that labor—that is, “‘ active exercise 
of the body or mind, in the production 
of what is conducive to the happiness, 
comfort, and improvement of man ; 
whether useful, pleasurable, or luxuri- 
ous,’ —is the only producer of wealth, 
that it constitutes * the sole right to 
property, land, produce, and all sorts 
of wealth,’—that it must share 
with capital, in the profits of trade, in a 
more equitable ratio,” and that industry 
furnishes, and indeed is, the only true 
which wealth should 


economy. 


principle, upon 
be distributed. 
The propositions and illustrations by 
which our author supports these views, 
are of the most liberal and comprehen- 
sive character ; founded in principles 
which few individuals in this or any 
other republican country will be dis- 
posed to contradict, or would be willing 


been readers of 


refinement of 


blemishes, instead of 


to refute, if it were in their power. 
The chapters upon Currency, Bank 
Notes, Credit, Manufactures, Educa- 
tion and Population, are especially en- 
titled to the attention of all classes; for 
all, or very nearly all, belong to some 
division of the class for whose instruc- 
tion the Manual is particularly intend- 
ed. As any thing lke an analytical re- 
view of the volume would be tedious 
to the reader, a short extract from one 
of these chapters will afford aspecimen 
of the author’s manner of reasoning. 

What is a bank bill? It is an order on paper, 
forso much money, drawn upon the producer of 
labor. Its acceptance, receipt, and circulation, 
are tantamount to the payment of an order upon 
the person receiving it. Suppose a farmer sells 
twenty barrels of his flour for a bank note of 
$100. The note is an orderto take from him 
this amount of labor, and leave him a $100 
bank bill. This bill is worth nothing ‘nxtrimsi 
cally, it has no value—it is but a mere presump 
tion, appealing to his faith, that it will bring 
him $100 in silver, gold, or labor. Acting on 
this presumption, he travels to town, to pur 
chase goods ; which having done, he offers in 
payment the $100 note. The storekeeper tells 
him the bank has stopped, or broke! In this 
manner, the luckless farmer has parted with 
his $100 of labor for a shadew,—and his property 
has passed into the hands of the adroit specula 
tor. In many ways, his $100 note may prove 
equally worthless ! But taken at the best ad 
vantage, it has this detrimental property, that 
it cannot purchase an equal amount of any 
commodity, that his $100 worth of labor would 
command, supposing the paper money had no 
existence. Such is the character and operation 
of every bank bill, and every treasury note, or 
public stock certificate. It is a draft from cap 
ital, drawn upon labor at sight, and paid by 
public credulity, faith, or what is sometimes 
termed credit. 

Passing over a very singular dedica- 
tion, “ to the shade of Jefferson,” 
which is said to be ‘“‘ borne beyond the 
confines of flattery,’ but “ still sensi- 
ble to the voice of truth,’’—an absurdi- 
ty which, if it is calculated to have any 
influence upon'the reader, would have 
been more advantageously situated on 
the last, than the first page of the book, 
—-the most important portion of the 
volume is the Preliminary Dissertation. 
In this, we find the principles upon 
which the working men are founding 
a political party, more elaborately stat- 
ed than we have before seen them. We 
do not mean by this, however, to say 
that they are new to us,—for we should 
not willingly abandon our claim to 
membership in the party—or novel to 
the public. Very serious doubts may 
be entertained, whether the reforma- 
tions necessary to make the laws of so- 


ciety and government coincide with 
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but the manner of the author is un- 
necessarily, if not unjustifiably, harsh ; 
so that, although the work is divested 
of the dryness of common philological 
writings, the pungency and frequency 
of the sneers subtract very consider- 
ably from the pleasure of the reader. 
We are unacquainted with the author's 
previous works, nor do we know what 
kind of intercourse has existed between 
him and the friends of Dr. Webster ; 
but no ‘* impartial and intelligent 
reader’ can peruse a page of this Re- 
view, without being convinced, in his 
own mind, that there was some “ un- 
written” prompting at the heart of the 
reviewer, which made him quite as un- 
comfortable before its emission, as the 
proprietors of Dr. Webster's copy rights, 
inav have been, and reasonably too, 
since itappeared. With this, however, 
the public have nothing to do. The 
numerous class of literary journeymen 
are under obligations to Mr. Cobb. We 
have received much instruction from 
his labor. But we acknowledge it as 
we should the civility of a surgeon, 
and with the same ambivuous satisfac- 
tion with which we should compliment 
the dexterity of his dissections, or 
thank him for the information he com- 
municated, of another kind of humanity 

It is generally admitted that the 
nation has some reason to be proud of 
Dr. Webster. and that his great labors 
nave been not only honorable to him- 
self, but useful to the public. It is im- 
possible to read this pamphlet without 
perceiving that it is calculated to in- 
jure his feelings, to shake, if not demol- 
ish the newly-finished fabric of his 
reputation, and to destroy, entirely, the 
sale of his works. We are aware that 
considerations of this kind have no 
weight with the critic, encaged in the 
investigation of truth, and the exposure 
of errors ; they certainly do not appear 
to have relaxed the acerbity of the re- 
viewer in the present case. or to have 
sweetened his severity He feels that 
he is abundantly competent to the task 
he has undertaken ; if he does not 
strike straight forward in every in- 
stance, it is because he can make a 


deeper wound through the medium ofa 
sneer ; he hunts every wandering con- 
onant into its place; and he hardly 


leaves Dr. Webster's friends the poor 
consolation of admitting, as they have 
ever cheerfully done, that his labors are 
not completed. He examines the inno- 
vations and improvements, coniparing 
them with the heretofore acknowledged 
standards, so far as there are any such 
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things, and with the principles. of the 
language ; showing the inconvenience 


and impropriety of adopting some of 


them, and making out a very strong 
case against others. He also points 
out numberless inconsistencies, and 
variations from Dr. Webster's own prin- 
ciples and practice, as laid down and 
recommended in his own writings, 
which, it appears to us, can neither be 
excused, nor easily palliated ; showing 
the impossibility of receiving either one 
of Dr. Webster's books as a standard 
for the public, when no one of them is 
a standard for another. Few people, 
probably, were aware of the ex- 
tent of these errors; and notwith- 
standing the ungracious manner in 
which Mr. Cobb has performed the 
labor, we suppose it is but just to be 
thankful for the collection and arrange- 
ment of them. 

In his examination of the Quarto 
Dictionary, the reviewer dwells par- 
ticularly upon the innovations of Dr. 
Webster. The first of these, is the 
omission of /k, inthe words ending with 
ck ; of about five hundred words of this 
class, he has terminated something like 
three hundred and twenty with ¢ only, 
and the remaining one hundred and 
eighty, with ck. This innovation the 
reviewer follows through many deriva- 
tives of the words properly ending in 
ck, to show the difficulties which would 
result from its adoption. Thus, if at- 
tack, be written attac, a proper and ne- 
cessary uniformity requires, that at- 
tacking also be written attacing ; and 
as c, before a vowel, is sounded like s, 
the pronunciation of the word is chang- 
ed to attasing. The same remark ap- 
plies to frolick, physick, &e. &e 
Another objection 1s drawn from the 
rule of the language which requires, 
when a primitive, accented on the last 
syllable, terminates with a consonant, 
the repetition of the consonant when 
the syllable added commences with a 
vowel. If & is not a part of the primi- 
tive word attack, we have no right to 
insert it in the derivative attacking ; 
therefore, if the ¢ or k, be unnecessary, 
c seems to be the redundant letter, and 
henee, according to the rule, the word 
will be written attakking. 

The second innovation examined by 
the reviewer, is the omission of the wu, 
in the termination of such words as 
labour, honour, &c. It is undoubtedly 
true, that there are numerous letters in 
the language, which are necessary to 
the pronunciation of the primitives, 


but unnecessary in the derivatives; as 
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vigour, vigorous ; explain. explanation ; 
waste, wasting ; &c. &c. Again, many 
words of similar pronunciation, are 
distinguished by the use of silent or 
unsounded letters, the expulsion of 
which, as superfluous, would cause 
great confusion, as rein, reign, rain, 
&c. And finally, if Dr. Webster's 
reason be sound, that there is an im- 
propriety in writing labour with uw, and 
laborious without it, the reviewer avers 
that the desirable uniformity is not at- 
tained in the Quarto Dictionary, where 
the w is omitted in about fifty words 
ending in our, and retained in about six 
hundred ending in ous. 

A third innovation of Dr. Webster's 
is in the class of words ending in re, 
preceded by a consonant, as sepulchre ; 
in these the final letters are reversed, 
as in sepulcher. As this class of words 
is now spelled, the final e is dropped in 
the derivative, as sepulchre, sepulchral, 
which is certainly more convenient and 
natural than omitting a letter in the 
body of the word, as will be necessary 
in making sepulchral from sepulcher 





The reason of Dr. Webster for this al- 
teration is, that the present mode of 
terminating the primitive leads to an 


awkward mode of spelling the deriva- 
tives, as sepulchred, massacred, instead 
of sepulchered, &c. Mr. Cobb objects 
to the insufficiency of this reason, on 
account of the awkward pronunciation 
which may result, as massacre, massa- 


cer, massacered, in which the c¢ be- 
comes s. 
The reviewer examines, at consider- 


able Jength, many other innovations of 


the Quarto Dictionary, as the omission 
of one f,in such words as tariff, the 


change of ¢ to s,in the termination of 
such words as offence, the change of 


ch to k, in ache, and its compounds, 
the insertion of the double / in skillful, 
where it is not and the 
omission of one / in traveller, the omis 
sion of 6 in crumb, thumb, &c. &c. &e 
in which the discrepancies, inconsis- 
tencies, and contradictions in the dic- 
tionary are shown to be almost innu- 
merable, and treated with 
severity He then proceeds — 

[ will now attempt to show wherein Mr 
Webster’s ‘“* American Dictionary” is particu 
larly objectionable as a “ Svanparp oF Of 
THOGRAPHY.” 

It is presumed that every person will readily 
admit, that a dictionary should, if intended to 
be a * standard of orthography,’’ possess the 
following qualities in an eminent degree.—!1. 
* Certain rules should be adopted and pursued 
through the several classes of words, and their 
orthography should be reduced to uniformity.” 
-2. No innovation in orthography should be 
made, unless by the introduction of that inne 
vation an ** anomaly” is 


hecessary, 


are great 


corrected and w 


former dictionaries, 
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formity produced.—3. The orthography of the 
primitive and derivative words should be uni 
form and consistent.—4. The words 
should not be differently spelled, either in the 
text, or in the definitions of other words ; and 
want of decision in this particular alone, should 
be a paramount objection to the adoption of any 
dictionary asa‘ Stanparp oF OrnTHoGRAPHY !”? 
I have already shown, it is believed, that 
in the first, second, and third particulars, above 
alluded to, Mr. Webster has not, except ina 
very few instances, produced uniformity, either 
in the “* certain rules which he has adopted and 
pursued through the several classes of words,”’ 
or in the ** innovations’? which he has made 
and, that he has, in the orthography of primi 
tive and derivative words, more contradictions 
than Johnson, Walker, Jones, ‘Todd, or 
Jameson | yet Mr. Webster has stated that 
* No two English writers agree on the subject 
of orthography ; and what is worse, no lexi 
cographer is consistent with himself !?? when he 
has more * inconsistencies”? than all of them!!! 
But the fourth, and most important and prom 
nent particular, Which should be manifested on 
the part of the lexicographer who writes a dik 


same 





tionary, designed as a ‘“ standard of orthog 
raphy,’ is decision in giving the orthography 
of each word; and I will now endeavour to 


show that Mr. Webster has exhibited a greater 
of decision in this important point than 
any of his predecessors. First—he has, spelled 
many words in two different ways without 
having given a preference, each of which he 
has defined precisely or nearly alike, and these 
words have been spelled but ove way in his 
and in the dictionaries ot 
Johnson, Walker, etc. : Secondly—he has in 
using the words thus differently spelled in his 
text, in defining other words, spelled them 
sometimes with one orthography, and some 

times with the other : Thirdly—he has fre 

quently spelled a word two ways, and has 
given a preference ; but he has as often, in his 
definitions, used the orthography which he has 
not preferred as that which he has preferred : 
Fourthly—he has, in many instances, changed 
the orthography of a word, and inserted the 
former orthography, and has referred the reader 
to the new spelling ; but he has changed the or 
thography of other words without having given 
the former orthography, or any reference to it: 
Fifthly—he has many words that are spelled 
two different ways in his text, which he has 
coupled, sometimes even without reference to 
their alphabetical arrangements, so that the 
reader can see the different spelling of the san 

word at once, Which is a great convenience ; 
but he has other words differently spelled which 
are not thus coupled, which is a great incon 
venience : Sixthly—he has, in his text, coupled 
many words which he has spelled in two dif. 
ferent ways, with one first in its alphabetical 
arrangement, and in another place the other 
word first, agreeably to the alphabetical ar 

rangement of that word ; in this manner, alter 

nately giving each word thus coupled, a pre 


ference by placing it first ! 


want 


This is followed by a thorough exami- 
nation of the whole dictionary, to show 
wherein it does not conform to the 
rules here laid down, coupled with 
abundant citations to prove the truth 
of the six charges; from which he ar- 
rives at the conclusion that the Ameri 
can Dictionary, is more erroneous, less 
uniform and consistent than any one of 
them [Johnson, Walker, 
Todd, and others.] and if adopted as 


Jameson, 
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fairs of government as connected W ith 


those of the town, municipal regula- 





tions, charities, public 


mortality, military affairs, conduct dur- 
elghteen hundred and twe lve There 
is a short chapter on the Aborigines 

followed by the topography of the town, 
its natural history, 


mineralogy, piysi- 





cal changes, manners and cust 
witchcraft. lists of freemen, accounts ¢ 
the United States census, ancient lanc 
marks, and 


post-olnces and roads 


These heads form the first half of the 
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nd we have recounted them, at 
the risk of being very tedious, because 


to the auth 





D brin e our readers 
the extensive outline which he had to 
fill up The rest of the volume ts 


taken up by what the writer calls tam 
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in more modern times. “ If any per- 
son shall speake after silence is com- 
manded without leave from any two of 


the moderators he shall forfeit 6d. for 


each offence In sixteen ninety-six, 
every householder was required to kill 
and bring in six black-birds yearly, be- 
tween the twelfth and last day of May. 
In seventeen twenty-eight, the town 
allowed as a bounty for each full-crown 
wild-cat killed within the town, 30s 
and for each young one, 10s. In seven 


t 


Re town 
e town 
This 


lrrangement, so different from the ¢ 


teen hundred seventy-nine, 





voted to supp rt the poor ot 
in one house, under an overseer 
ni- 


mon one, of letting the poor to the low- 
est bidder, does them great credit In 
sixteen seventy, William Holmes’s wite 
j 


was accused for being a witch, and was 


discharged Sixteen years atterwards, 
Mary ingham was tried for the same 
crime. and acquitted. We were amused 


te of Mr. Witherell, who 
md 


1urch in sixteen forty-five “Mr 


“the se 
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he has rescued 


that is interesting 


from oblivion, 


to their fami- 


book 
much 
lies, and to themselves 

Poem, delivered before the Society 


thers, at Bri 
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nited or 


versity, on the day preceding ( m- 
5 Is3l; with 


nencement, Sept 


ptember 6, 


other poems By N.P 





These poems, like most of the late 
productions of their author, cannot 
be read without exciting feelings of 
idmiration for the genius displayed iu 
them, and contemp 
and aifectations, bot 
expression, by wh 






and its charm well nigh ios 


that in the prinei- 











pal poem of this book, we see some 
proots of a wish to return toth rinal 
simpire vy and beaut hich first « 1 
ed the author to be noticed It is t- 
ten with t any very definite plan. at 
least far as we can find the first 
part of it consisting of a reral d 
sertat 1 on the v ity « I y thines 
rather in the style of Byron or Pe 
lock & WV t line int the san 
ittempt to instruct th octet ot 
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And ever, as he shuts his wildered eyes, 
The phantom comes and lays upon his lids 
A spell that murders sleep, and in his ear 
Whispers a deathless word, and on his brain 
Breathes a herce thirst no water will allay. 
He is its slave hencetorth ! 
In chaining down 
where 

To rise by human weaknesses. His nights 
Bring him no rest in all their blessed hours. 
His kindred are forgotten or estranged. 
Unhealthful fires burn constant in his eye. 
His lip grows restless, and its smile is curle¢ 
Half into scorn—till the brig 
That was a daily 
His spirit was so bird-like and so pure, 
Is frozen, in the very tlush of youth, 
Into a cold, care-tretted, he 

0. si 
a few pages, 
fruits of Myr 


experience 


His days are spent 
his heart, and watching 


1 


ht hery boy, 


blessing but to see, 


irtless, ma 
We must pass over 
and rich 
Willis’s long and mature 
We hope with him that he 
has not suffered nor may teach in vain 
He has learned that all knowledge is 
not nourishment, and he 
the 


pure, if we would preserve their power; 


Sic omnia 


come to the 


describes well 


necessity of preserving our spirits 


a necessity, fear, ttener felt 
than 


learned conten 


we much « 
le has 
nm ; 


t these ar 


practised on 





great results 


congratulate him, and h 





ciples, he teaches to 


othe: 


lenoth exert some influence over 











self. The latter part of his poem is no 
way equi to the first Like all othe 
eVTo.Llsili | ! \ ( tnHne 3 

he other poems in this book, we d 
n think ver nuch of, ¢ xcept, indee¢ 
the two st riptur pieces The Leper 
und the Healing of the Daughter of 
J Lirus The ry OLN l ype irea be 
fore, though not ogether in their 
present ip liis beautiful line on 
thre Pictu fa ¢ i tired of play 
‘ e the vy un We must not for- 
gel to rat the ith on i caret 
versificat 1,ando isional u 1 woras 
that are not English His longest 
poem is written in blank verse in 
deed, are most of the others in this 
volume We give the following as a 
few instances of his carelessness 


Let him remember that an idea worth 


expressing atl all. is 
ie tai 
well, and that 


other beauties. 


worth expressing 
ts, like all 


in- 


beautiful thoug! 
do themselves great 
lid 


justice, dressed. 


by appearing i 


ins strangely to detect the articulate air.’ 
“We have made idols of these perishing 
things.’’ 
** Fire and wind and water do its will 


‘ Earth has no secret from its delicate eye.” 
** Curled with the iciness of 


** And inthe 


i constant scorn.’ 


vearning tenderness of a child.”’ 
So much for versification ; forthe fol- 

lowing words, there is no authority 

‘* empery, freshlier,”’ 


- There 


unrest. 


miusprison,”’ glinting are 
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a few passages very like nonsense, and 
a few others so dark, that we will not 
attempt to judge of them. What is 
meant by 

* The sky to-night 
Is of a clearer blackness than is wout 
Or by 
** We drink anew, and dream like Lucifer 


To mount’ upon 


our daring draught to 
heaven 
Or by 


He was born 
might walk beneath the 


called trifles, | 
are mistakes of which aman 


Taller 
These may be 
truth, they 


than he 


stars 


ut, in 


like our author should be ashamed, and 
we mention them because others, who 
have not his genius, may copy his 
faults. On the whole, we leave him 
as we began, with no feeling of unkind 
ness, with respectt 0 for his genius, and 
with our best advice, which, humble 
as it is, we hope he will not wholly de- 


that he would at length remem 
ber that nothing worth doing in litera- 
ture or science w ever done Ww out 
and that putting far away 
trom him his idols of vanity and woman 
} 


humbie 


Spise, 
I 





study, 





he would and chasten his spirit 
until he m 
the 


This we exhort 


iy be worthy to walk with 


undying ones of olden tim 


him to do, becau 


I 


The American 


} 


Almanac 


Knowle age, 











ume or é 
t Ann or Souven | 
predece mit unlike other 

l ©) ils or reme ra er t S 
equalled in the 1 variet a 
value of ifs conte! by any pt : 
tion of this « itry The fir \ ch 
is th \ l ( 1 depar nent in 
der the direction of Mr. R. T. Paine, 
ot Boston hii nd dep rtment 
contains brief notices of the executive 
legi lative ind jud il voverniment of 


the United States, the intercourse with 


foreion nation the disbursements, 
bank, mint, commerce, census, literary, 
medic theological and legal semina- 





ious denominations, &c. &« 


les, I 


to 





these re added, sper ial notice of 
each state, with all the political and 
statistical information concerning it, 








which can possibly be interesting or 
useful to the foreign or the American 
There are also notices of in- 
dependent states upon this continent, 
different 


chronicle of 


the countries of Europe, a 
events ch 


within the 





important wl 
occurred 


list of the members of Congress 


have year, and a 

















Literary 


It will be seen that this table of con- 
tents includes almost every thing ne- 
cessary to compose an “ Encyclopedia 
Condensata.”’ The department of Mr. 
Paine must attract particular attention, 
and the novice may well look with in- 
credulity at the confident manner in 
which his scientific knowledge allows 
him to predict the course of every planet 
in its travels, to state the position of 
celestial bodies at any certain, or un- 
certain moment, and to follow the moon 
into her most secret boudoir behind the 
densest cloud. Profound astronomical 
knowledge alone, if it were possible so 
to possess it, would be an unfortunate 
gift to the mass of mankind, for it 
would subtract from their pleasures that 
of wonder; while admiration of the 
divine arrangementcan become its sub- 
stitute only among well-instructed and 
intelligent people But as the evil has 
not betallen this generation, an argument 
against its prevalence is unnecessary. 

Among the interesting celestial 
phenomena of the next year, will be the 
transit of Mercury, on the 5th of May, 
which, from the great precision with 
which the contact can be observed, and 
from its being visible throughout Eu- 
rope, as well as in many parts of this 
continent, is of some linportance In as- 
certaining longitudes The eclipse of 
the sun, on the 27th of July, will be the 
second of a series of five large eclipses, 
to be visible within seven years ; this is 
also important for the same purpose of 
determining longitude The eclipse 
will be more considerable in the south- 
ern, than inthe northern part of the 
Union. Encke’s Comet will revisit the 
earth in the course of the year, and 
will be visible in South America, on 
the sixth of May, but not in the United 
States sila’s Comet will be visible in 
this country for a considerable time. It 
will be nearest the earth, although at 
the distance of about fifty-one millions 
of miles, on the twenty-third of Octo- 
ber, and will be brightest on the thir- 
teenth of November, when it will pass 
the meridian about half-past four in the 
morning, and rise a little before ten in 
the evening 


An Essay on Demonology, Ghosts 
and Apparitions, and Popular Super- 
stitions in General, with numerous 
appropriate Anecdotes. Also, an ac- 
count of the Witcheraft Delusion at 
Salem, in 1692 By James Thach- 
er, M. D 
This book upon supernatural appear- 


ances, is by Doctor Thacher, the author 
ofa Military Journal, kept during the 
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Revolutionary War, a Medical Biogra- 
phy, and a Treatise on Bees, and other 
valuable works. It treats upon Ghosts, 
Witches, Omens, and various cases in 
which the imagination deludes the 
senses. It is a very interesting work 
for those whose taste is for anecdotes of 
this kind. The author, however, takes 
the reader behind the scenes, and shows 
him how slight a cause may raise a 
ghost toa guilty conscience, or make 
an omen to the superstitious If, at 
this day of the world, there are any of 
this kind of superstitious temperament, 
let them read Doctor Thacher’s essay, 
and they will find an easy way of ac- 
counting for what disturbs them. 
Philosophers, of late, are somewhat 
scrupulous on the nature of evidence, 
and are little inclined to believe what 
they cannot account for. 


An Address delivered on the Ded- 
ication of the Cemetery at Mount 
Auburn, September 24, 1831, by Jo- 
seph Story. To which is added an 
Appendix, containing a_ Historical 
Notice and Description of the Place, 
with a list of the present Subscrib- 
ers, and a Map of the Grounds 


We have a double purpose in view in 
devoting a page or two of this Magazine 
to the pamphlet before us. We wish to 
direct public attention to the project 
that is now in progress, of making a 
rural cemetery in the vicinity of Boston, 
with a hope that the favor with which 
it has been partially considered may be- 
come more extensive; and we wish to 
gratify those of our readers, who may 
not have it in their power to purchase 
the Address of Judge Story, with one 
or two extracts from one of the most 
beautiful and pathetically simple pro- 
ductions that we have ever read 

It is unnecessary to offer any histor 
ical detail of the proceedings which led 
to the purchase of Mount Auburn; it 
will be sufficient to abridge from the 
appendix to Judge Story’s Address, a 
description of its site, and the manner 
in which it is proposed to appropriate it 

The tract of land which has received the 
name of Mount Auburn, is situated on the 
southerly side of the main road leading from 
Cambridge to Watertown, and is partly with 
in the limits of each of those towns. Its dis- 
tance from Boston is about four miles. The 
place was formerly known by the name of 
Stone’s Woods, the title to most of the land 
having remained in the family of Stone, from 
an early period after the settlement of the coun 
try. Within a few years, the hill and part of 
the woodland were offered for sale, and were 
purchased by George W. Brimmer, Esq. whose 
object was to prevent the destruction of the 
trees, and to preserve so beautiful a spot for 
some public or appropriate use The purchase 














which has now been made by the Horticultural 

welety, Includes between seventy and eighty 
icres, extending from the road, nearly to the 
banks of Charles river \ portion of the land 
situated next to the road, and now under cul 
tivation, is intended t 


rt 


» constitute the Experi 

mental Garden of the Horticultural Society, A 
t 
| 


ong Water-course extending between this tras 


ind the interior woodland, forms a natura 
boundary, separating the two sections. The 
inner portion, which is set ipart for the | pUses 


ofa Cemetery, is covered, throughout most of 
its eXtent, witha vigorous growth of forest trees, 


many of them ot large size, and comprising an 

















unusual variety of Kinds. Phis tract is beauti 
fully undulating in its surface, containing a 
number of bold eminences, steep livities, 
and deep shadowy valley A remarkable nat 
ural ridge with a level surface runs through 
the l 1 south-east to north-west and 
hi i l ears been Known as a secluded 
and favorite wal Ihe principal eminence, 
called Mount Auburn, in the plan, is one hui 
dred and twenty-five feet above the level of 
Charles river, and commands froin its summit 
on tth finest prospects which « ibe ob 
tai fin the environs of Boston It is pr 
posed to erect on the summit of Mount Auburn 
a ‘Tow iffer some classic mode suflicien 
height to rise above the tops of the surroundin 
trees I} Will serve the double purpose of 
t landmark to identify the spot from a distance 
and of an observatory commanding an uninter 
rupted view of the country around it Fre 
th tol this monument will be en in de 
tail the features of the landscap S they 

i ivel presented through thre ifferent 

ta Vihich have been opened ng th 
tree While from its stumrmit t magnificent 

bul nh panorama, embrac Z «otie thre 
rost deligt il tracts In New-England, will be 
read ¢ ith the eve N ily the con 
tigu count t the harbor and the bay of 
Boston, with their ships and islands, and, in 
i clea tin yh > the distant mountains ot 
Wachusett, and probably, even of Monadnock 

I b cou ele led m the rang rt 
\ 

Tl ds of the Cemetet t laid 
uit itth int secting avenues, s s render 
‘ Vy part of th lb accessible t se uve 
nues are cur tand isly w ig In their 
cou to lapted tothe natural ine 
pualities oft ! By this rang ent 
I i . 4 ot th in , ! I 
combi uw tim le | \ ue 
et ot nad eo lenin iver é re 
level tior enues t it 
{ wid ind ar litable ft t e roads 
Phe mor broken and precip 
proached footpat nich XY feet 
I \ ‘ | ts [iiss t t I 

it ] { nd planted « t 

vi tl ' ind namental ir Lots ¢ 
ground, containing each thre i - re 
feet, are ./“ is family bur ! it 
tal ine i th I 4 ive ~ 
und | i Che perpetual rigl I sing 

Woot 1 ese | iu ) ur 
l ed tot pure I ‘ thi 
Hortic i) Soviet I ) OX 
wetted th ma { ie prop t \ 

ta pr toe tupont eh 

! its 1 roy ite struc s 
g to the pla t part of the nd 
beau Which it is destined ultimat ut 
quit 

lt 1 voted to prot struct, a 
receiving tombin Boston.a t Mount 
\uburn Vhich, if desired, funerals ma 
ermin l i the yr ~ gf 
1 ised " t depos hy rete thre 
is the triends sh ( et d t their re 


soon be a place of more cener 


, or 
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moval to the Cemetery ; this peri 


not to exceed Six months. 
rhe principal entrance to My 


will be | 








od, however 


1 lofty Egvptian gateway 


which osed to erect on the main road 
it the columencement of the Central Avenue 
Another entrance or gateway is provided on 
he cross road at the eastern foot of th hill 
Whenever the funds of the corporation shall 
justify the expense, it is proposed that a small 
Grecian or Gothic ‘Temple shall be ¢ te on 
a cohispicuous eastern eiminence, W i 
erence to this allotinent has received the pro 
spective name of Temple Hill 

As the designation and conveyance thie 
lots requires that they should be described h 
reference to places bearing fixed appellations 
it has been found necessary to give names 
to the avenues, foot-paths, hills, &¢ Ihe 
names which have heen adopte were sug 


gested chietiy by natural objects 


associations 


The public religious conse 


this ground took piace on 


Se ptember \ temporary amphitheatre 
was fitted up with seats, in one of the 
deep valleys, which has since been 
named Consecration Del havin i 


plattorm for the speakers at the bottom 


An audience of nearly two 





persons were seated among 
Ihe services consisted ot ¢ 
mental music—an introducto 


by the Rev. Professor Ware 


inal Hymn by the Rev. John 

















sung by nearly the whole aud 
an Address by t Judge St 
and a concluding yer | the ik 
Mr. Pierpont An unclouded sun | 
an atmosphere purified by the shower 
of the preceding combined to 
make the day one ¢ most beaut 
ful ever experienced at that delightful 
the year The perfect s ce 
of the multitude enabled the several 
Spe ers to be heard with perft 1 
tinetness t the ren est part « the 
inphitheatre The « ‘ct produced by 
the music of the tho dv 3 which 
united in the hymn, as it swelled in 
chastened melody from the bottom and 


of devotion, found an e: 





ler 4 - 
irseives ane 10r 


and pervaded the who 
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than any other spot in the vicinity. To 
what better place can we go with the 
musing of Sadness, or for the indulg- 
ence ot Grief; where to cool the burn- 
ing brow of Ambition, or relieve the 
swelling heart of Disappointment - We 
can find no better spot, for the rambles 


rt 


f curiosity, health or pleasure; none 


sweeter, for the whispers of affection 
among the living; none lovelier, for 
the last rest of our kindred 

If there be any wisdom to be gather- 
ed among the tombs-— any useful though 
hard lessons to be learned there, is it 
profitable to place cemeteries where they 
will seldom be entered by either the 
thoughtless, the reflecting, the gay o1 
the grave Who would richly endow 
a school—and place it where a pupil 
would seldom come A tomb is, it 
has been said, a monument on_ the 
limits of both worlds; it is a tower on 
the narrow isthmus that separates life 
from death, and time from eternity ; 





and, standing upon it. we look 
with double re rret on the mis 
nd misspent pa and r ¢ ou 
ing re is for the dark and bound 
less future * shadows, ¢ ids) and 
darkness rest upon it; tis but natural 
to strive afte e perfection and to 
feel the better 5 « f here {ter when 
surrounded by vraves of good men 





who have gone bef 


Fully was not so el ient as thou, 


ithe broken base 





Thou nameless 


Mount Auburn, too. will have its own 














persuasive eloquence and indeed has 
already found a tongue well able to ex- 
press it,and we can give no higher praise 
to Judge Story’s address than to extract 
th closine part 
\ rural ¢ eterv seems to combine in itself 
the advantages, which can be proposed to 
human feelings, or tranquillize hur " 
to secure the best religious infl ees, 
to cherish all those associations, which 
east a cheertul light ove the darkness of the 
grave 
spot can | nore a riate than 
vith signet n is tl i 
vorite retirement ft th a 1 | t 
round us all the 1 ied features ¢ ! 
ind grand the forest mwned | the 
ibru ieclivity ; the sheltered va 
deep glen the grassy ‘lad nd s 1 
Trove Here are t t ik, the beech, that 
wreathes its old fantas roots s " tl 
rustling pine, and the droopi \ hie 
t that sheds its pa eave wi ever l 
t in,afitemblem ot our own tr Sitory bloou 
i the evergreen, with its) pere ial s 
Instr ting us, that ‘* the wint blast of d 
lls not the buds of virtue Here ist thick 
shrubbery to protect and conceal th \ t 
grave ind there is th wild-tlower creeping 
ilong the narrow path, and planting its seeds in 
the upturned earth. All around us the breathes 
1 solemn cali as if we were in tl ln 





a wilderness, broken only by the breeze as 
murmurs through the tops of the forest, or by 


the notes of the warbler pouring forth 


I sma 





tin or his evening song. 

Ascend but a few steps, and what a change 
of scenery to surprise nd delight us, We 
seem, as It Were In an Instant, to pass from the 
confines of death, tothe bright and balmy re 
gions of lift Below us flows the wind 





Charles with its rippling current, like the 
stream of time hastening to the ocean of eter 
nity. Inthe distance, the City, ! 


once the ¢ 











ject of our admiration and our love 
proud eminences, its glittering spires, 
towers gracetul mansions, its curli 
its crowded haunts of business and 
which speak to the eve, and yet le 
less loneliness on the ear Again we 
the walls of our venerable Universi 
fore us, with manva recollection of 
passed there n the interchange of 1 
friendship, and many a grateful thought of the 
affluence of its learning, which has adorned 
and nourished the literature of our country 
Again we turn, and the cultivated farm. the 
neat cott the village church, the sparklir 
lake, the rich valley, and the distant hills re 
before us through opening vistas ind we 
breathe amidst the fresh and varied labors of 
mar 

here is, therefore, within our reach, every 


variety of natural and artificial scenerv., which 















is fitted to awaken emotions of the highes 1 

t affecting character We nd,as it were 
i n the borde ot tw worlds nd s tl 
mood four minds may be, we may gather les 
sons of profound wisdom by contrasting the 
one With the other, or indulge in the dreams 
ot hope and ambition, or solace our hearts 
melancholy meditations. 

Who is there, that in the contemplation of 
such a scene, Is not ready to excl with the 
enthusiasm of the Poet, 

* Mine be the breezy hill, that skirts the dow? 
Where a green, grassy turf is all [ eray 
With here and there a jet bestrow! 
} e 3 i brool or tountain 1 murin 
ve 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly 
on my grave 

\nd we are met here to consecrate this spot, 
by these solemn ceremonies, to such a purpos 
The Legislature of this Commonwealth, with 

parental foresight has clothed the Hortict 

1} Society with authorit if | may use its own 
I nage ual ad I t 
sak Gre lla 

plant a th her nad 
flowers Uks, and er rural 
( " here by the order 
u ety, to declare that. 
t t t de 1 henceforth 
ind ( M Auburn, in 

eno ger tol liv 
i tt 1, it is a 

rat nd Ma 
itt forever inviolat 

Wi It ghis ¢ “ up 
the n of such a scene 
Hy nu rin it ur distar 
ea S il pers 

= f ! w sp t 
tim il ~ s I 
Wit i f century, ho 

my « 1 1 the 
\ ! mar th 
lin s of fancy. the | t { th. th ror 
of manhood, and the maturity of ge will lie 
dow her und dwell in the bosom of the 
mother earth r rich and the poor, the g 
j eo WT 1 the fay t t} sands 


ee ee at 


setae 


oars 


See 


i 
; 
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his solitary grave, and the patriarch surround 
ed by the kindred of a lor lineage! How 
many will here bury their brightest hopes, or 
blasted expectations! How many bitter tears 
will here be shed! How many agonizing sighs 
will here be heaved! How many trembling 
feet will cross the pathways, and, returning, 
leave behind them the dearest objects of their 
reverence or their love! 

And if this were all, sad indeed, and fune 
real would be our thoughts ; gloomy, indeed, 
would be these shades, and desolate these pros 
pects. 

But—thanks be to God—the evils, which he 
permits, have their attendant mercies, and are 





blessings in disguise. ‘The bruised reed will 
not be laid utterly prostrat he wounded 
heart will not always bleed. The voice of con 
suolation will spring up tn the midst of the si 
lence of these regions of death. The mourner 
will revisit these shades with a secret, though 
melancholy pleasure. The hand of friendship 


will delight to cherish the flowers, and the 
shrubs, that tringe the lowly grave, or the 


sculptured monument. The earliest beams of 
the morning will play upon these summits with 
i refreshing cheertulness ; and the lingering 
tints of evening hover on them with a tranquil 
lizing glow. Spring will invite thither the 


footsteps of the young by its opening foliage 
and Autumn detain the contemplative by 
latest bloom. ‘The votary of learning and sci 


ene will here learn to elevate his genius by 
the holiest studies. The devout will here offer 
up the silent tribute of pity, or th praver ot 
gratitude. The rivalries ot the world will here 


drop trom the heart ; the spirit of forgiveness will 
gather new impulses ; the selfishness of avarice 
will be checked; the restles 
will be rebuked ; vani 





ness of ambition 
will let fall its plumes ; 





ind pride, as it sees ** what shadows we are, 
and what shadows we pursue,’’ will acknowl 
Ige the value of virtue as far, immeasurably 
far, b mad that of fame. 


But that, which will be ever present, pervad 
ing these shades, like the noon-day sun, and 
sh ling cheerfulness around, is the conscious 


ness, the irrepressible consciousness, amidst 





ul thes lessons of human mortality, of the 
ertruth, that we are beings, not of tim 
of eternity—* That this corruptible must 
puton incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality.”? That this is but the thresh 
hold and starting point of an existence, com 
pared with whose duration the ocean is but 
asadrop, nay the whole creation an evane 

‘ it quantity. 

Let us banish, then, the thought, that this isto 
be the abode of gloom, which will haunt the im 
ination by its terrors, or chill the heart by tts 
Nitude., Letus cultivate feelings and sentiments 





m worthy of ourselves and more worthy 
Christianitv. Here let us erect the memorials of 
lory Here 


let the brave repose, who have died inthe caus 


our love, and our gratitude, and our 


of their country Here let the statesman rest 
who has achieved the victories of peace, not 
less renowned than war. Here let genius find a 


home, that has sung immortal strains, or has 
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instructed with still diviner eloquence. Here 
Jet learning and science, the votaries of invent 
ive art, and the teacher of the philosophy of 
nature come. Here let youth and beauty, 
blighted by premature decay, drop, like ten 
der blossoms, into the virgin earth ; and here 
let age retire, ripened for the harvest. Above 
all, here let the benefactors of mankind, 
the good, the merciful, the meek, the pure in 
heart, be congregated ; for to them belongs an 
undying praise. And let us take comfort, nay, 
let us rejoice, that in future ages, long after we 
are gathered to the generations of other days, 
thousands of Kindling hearts will here repeat 
the sublime declaration, ‘“* Blessed are the dead, 
that die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labors ; and their works do follow them.’’ 


The Monthly American Journal 
of Geology and Natural Science, ex- 
hibiting the present state and progress 
of Knowledge in Zoology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Comparative Anatomy, 
Chemistry, Meteorolog Physical 
and Natural Agents, and the An 
tiquities and Languages of the Indians 
of this Continent By G. W. Feath- 
erstonhaugh . 





We have slichtly examined five num- 
bers of this work. The title, as above re 
cited,is so full as to need nothing in ad 


dition descriptive of the editor's plan 


It appears to us that he will lose noth 
ing of his scientific and literary reputa 
tion by the execution of this period eal, 
which, as far as practicable in the limits 
‘tavo pamphlet, fulfils the pr« 
ise of the prospectus An exceedingly 
well written paper, entitled “an E 
pitome of the Progress of Natural Sci- 
ence,’ has been continued through 
several numbers, which we presume to 
have come from the pen of the editor 
himself. Among other essays which 
we have noted as peculiarly entitled to 
the reader's notice, are * The Absence 
of Deserts in the United States 
The Acclimating Principle of Plants 
(Antiquities and Languages of the 
Mexican Indians and the ** Notices 
of Big Bone Lick When such works 


as this periodical find support, and are 
extensively circulated, it may be in 
ferred that the spirit of inquiry is a 
broad, and the number of’ scientific stu 


dents increasing 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Universities AND CoLLeGEs We 
learn, from the American Almanac, that 
there are fifty-nine Colleges and Uni- 
versities, now in operation in the Unit- 
ed States, which are divided among the 
states in the following manner, viz 
Bowdoin and Waterville colleges in 
Maine, having twelve instructers, 450 
alumni, 182 students, 9800 volumes in 


the college library, and 4900 volumes 
in the libraries belonging to the stu- 
dents. Dartmouth, is the only college 


in New-Hampshire, and has 9 instruc- 


ters, 2250 alumni, 153 students, GUO 
volumes in the college library, and 
S000 in those of the students The 


University of Vermont and Middlebury 
College have 9 instructers, 691 alumni, 
135 students, 2846 volumes in the col- 


lege libraries, and 2822 in those of the 


students Harvard University, and 
Williams and Amherst Colleges, have 
41 instructers,. 6550 alumni. 540 stu- 


dents, 39,930 volumes in the 
the collewes, and 11,415 in the students’ 
libraries Brown University, the only 
one in Rhode Island, has 6 instructers, 
Lie2 alumni, 95 students, 6100 volumes 
in the library, 6000 in those of the stu- 
dents Yale and Washington Colleges, 
have 24 


Connecticut, 
» 


instructers, 





alumni, 416 students, 13.500 vol 
umes in their libraries. and 10.200 
volumes in the students’ libraries. Co- 


lumbia, Union, Hamilton and Geneva 
Colleges, in New-York, have 2 in- 
structers, 2457 alumni, 437 students 


16.550 volumes in the college libraries, 
and 1s 


] 


a 


0 volumes in those of the stu- 

Rutgers and Princeton Colleges 
in New-Jersey, have 15 instructers, 1030 
175 students, 8000 volumes in 
Princeton library, and 4000 volumes 
belonging to the students at the same 
institution. The Philadelphia and West- 
ern Universities, and Dickinson, Jeffer- 
son, Washington, Alleghany and Madi- 
son © i ) 


nts 


alumni, 


ileges, Pennsylvania, have 3 
538 alumni, 442 students, 
11,300 volumes in the college libraries 
and 7375 in those of the students 
Mount St. Mary's, St. Mary’s, and St 
John’s Colleges and the University at 
Baltimore, in Maryland, have 59  in- 
structers, 643 alumni, 353 students, and 
there are 19,100 volumes in the different 
college libraries. Columbia College at 
Washington city, has 4 instructers, 50 
students, and 4000 volumes in the li- 
brary ; Georgetown College, also in the 
District, has 140 
dents, and The 


instructers, 





19 instructers, stu- 


Uni- 


7000 volumes 


libraries of 


versity at Charlottesville, and William 
and-Mary, Hampden-Sydney, and 
Washington Colleges in Virginia, have 
22 instructers, 918 alumni, 207 students, 
12.300 volumes in the college libraries, 
and 1500 in those of the students. The 
University of North-Carolina, at Chapel- 
Hill has 9% instructers, 434 alumni, 69 
students, 1200 volumes in the library, 
and 3000 in those of the 
Charleston and Columbia 
South-Carolina, have 16 instructers, 
517 alumni, 172 students, 1000 volumes 
in the college libraries, 1000) in 
those of the students. The University 
Athens, 


students 
Colleges in 


and 


of Georgia, at has 7 instruct- 





ers, 256 alumni, 95 students, 2000 vol 
umes in the college library, and 250 in 
those of the students The Alabama 


University at Tuscaloosa has 6 instruct- 
ers, 65 students and 1000 volumes in the 
ibrary Jefferson College at W ashing 
ton, Mississippi, has 10 instructers, and 


160 students. The Colleges at Green- 





ville, Nashville, and Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, have 6 instructers, {3 alumni, 
14% students, 6340 volumes in the col- 


and {50 in those of the 

In Kentucky, Transylvania 
University, and : : Jo- 
seph's, Cumberland, Augusta, and Cen 
tre Colleges. contain 35 
196 students, 


lege libraries, 
students 


Georgetown, St 





» instructers, 6 


alumn 7408 volumes in 


the college libraries, and 3752 in those 
of the students Kenyon, Franklin, 
and Western Reserve Colleges, and 


Miami I niversity, and the University 
of Ohio, 11) 
alumni, 2°4 students, 2000 volumes in 


contain 26 instructers, 


the college libraries, and 2300 in those 
f Indiana College at 
Bloomington, has 3 instructers, 4 alum- 
ni, OI students, 182 volumes in the col 
lege library, and 50 in th e of the stu 
Ilinois College, at Jacksonville, 

and GOCU 

volumes in the library St. Louis Col 
lege, at St. Louis in Missouri, has 6 
instructers, 125 students, and 1200 vol- 
Total, fifty-eight 
alumni 


of the students 


dents 
2 
} 


has 3 instructers, 35 students. 


umes in the library 
colleges, 23,533 1 5073 students, 
180.750 volumes in the college libraries, 
and &8.170 in those of the students It 
is probable there are many errors in this 
calculation; the number of the alumni, 
especially, must be far too small 

The literary institution in the 
country is Harvard University, which 
was founded in 1638; the library here 
contains 35,000 volumes, or as many as 
any fi Yale College was the 
second in the country, found 


oldest 


ur others 
and was 
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ed in 1700; this has, at present, more 
students than any other college, having 
346 under-graduates 

There are twenty-seven Theological 
Schools, six of which are in New-Eng- 
land rhe oldest of these is the School 
at Andover, which was founded in 
1X0. In these institutior 


dents have been educated, there are 


s 1756 s 
now 707 scholars, and the different li 
braries contain 48,74 volumes 

There are seventeen Medical Schools 
containing 1845 students Eight of 
these schools are in New-England 


There are also three Law Sx hools in 





sngland, and six in other parts of 


Ancrext Remains. In digging a cel- 
lar in Green township, Clark coun- 


ty, Ohio, seven copper wedges, weigh- 
ing trom two to seven pounds each, 
were discovered, three feet below the 
surface of the earth Several of them 


bore evident marks of having been used 


in splitting or opening some substance. 
As the use of copper wedges, for this 


purpose, is entirely unkn 





day, iron being more durable, the con- 
clusion of the discoverer is, that they 
must have been deposited by the race 
of beings who are suppose 
habit d this continent priot 


the latter 





Frederick county, Va. has invented a 
machine for ¢ utting out boots. so con 
structed that from one to twenty pairs 
may be cut at one stroke of the Knite 
and any person unacquainted with the 
business, can cut out a pair of boots as 
correctly as the most experienced work- 

fron Manuractures. Mr. Dunlop, of 
of Chambersburgh, in the N. Y. National 
C 


marks stated, among o 





ivention, in the course of some re- 
ther things, that 
one establishment in Connecticut makes 
100,000) axes a year ; that another 
factory, with which he was acquainted, 
in Pennsylvania, uses annually 100 
tons of steel; that he made at his own 
establishment in Pittsbureh, thirty to 
forty thousand dollars worth of hatchet 

a year; that he had sent into market, 
this year, 2000 dozen of hatchets : 
he had done this in the face of Briti 


competition, and without the aid of a 





| inasmuch as the Secre 
tary of the 





reasury had decided that a 
hatchet was not in axe.) and that he 
had put down the British articl IIe 
also stated that the Rolling Mills of 


Pittsburgh alone had the capacity to 
roll iron enough to supply all Great 
Brit ind the United States About 


half'a million tons were rolled in Great 





sritain, a year; the Pittsbureh m 
could roll 1.000.000 tons 


ANTHRACITE Coat A stati 


























Miscellanies 


increase the means of obtaining a sup- 
ply of this fuel, to any extent that may 
be required. From the years 1820 to 
1827, the price of coal varied from $7 
to $10 per ton ; it has been reduced the 
present year to $4 50 a $5 per ton, by 
the cargo at Philadelphia, and $5 00 at 
Roundout. It is stated that more than 
one-half of the whole quantity of An- 
thracite Coal, mined and brought to 
market, has been consumed by steam 
engines and in manufactories ; 
stitution for other fuel very materially 
lessens the risk and cost of insurance 
against fire. 

Foreign Missions. <A 
Missionaries, recently embarked trom 
New- Bedford, for the Sandwich Islands, 
of nineteen rht 

ordained Missionaries, one 


its sub- 


consisting 

of them are 
is a physician, one a printer, and nine 
are females The Boston Recorder 
this is the largest company of 
Missionaries which has ever gone trom 
this country The first 
embarked for the Sandwich Islands in 
the autumn of 1819; they were follow- 
ed by areinforcement in Ie22, by a 
and by a third in 1830 
Should the present company arrive in 
safety, there will be fifty-seven persons 
on the Islands from this country. be 


persons; €i 


Says, 


xf 
yiissionaries 


second in 1827, 


sides eight or ten natives, who have 
been educated in this country, and sent 
back, and who are now engaged in 


teaching their countrymen. Two print- 
ing presses have been sent out, which 
have been employed in printing elemen- 
tary books for the schools, and portions 
of the Scriptures. The whole of the 
New, and a considerable part of the Old 
Testament, have been translated 
There are nine hundred schools on the 
several Islands, taught by native teech- 
ers, and embracing about 50.000 read 


ers; these schools have cust the Board 


nothing but the books, the 
which is estimated at about thirty cents 
for each scholar. The natives, however, 
exchange their own labor, provisions, 
and articles of necessity, for the books 
which they receive, thus diminishine 
the expense of the establishment to the 
Parent Society The Missionaries re- 
ceive no salary, nor have they any pri 
vate propert y or trade The 
have built convenient houses for worship 
in numerous villages Letters from 
Mr. Brewer, at Smyrna, and Mr. Tem- 
ple, at Malta, that 
were established at Haivali about a year 
since, at which there have been about 
one hundred and sixty female scholars 
The latter says, ‘‘ We had exulted in 
the freedom of Greece, but Turkey en- 


expense ot 


natives 


state, two schools 
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company ol 


545 
joys greater freedom than she. It is too 
obviously the policy of the present 


Greek government to oppose indirect- 
ly all our efforts for the amelioration of 
this country.” 

Tue Cueroxers. The Governor of 
Georgia, in a recent message to the 
legislature, says—‘‘ of the white men 
who have been residing among the 
Cherokees, two hundred and three have 
taken the oath to support the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the State, and received 
licenses to continue their residence. A 
most obstinate and perverse opposition 
made to the authority of the 
by certain persons representing 
themselves to be religious Missionaries, 
and particularly those who have acted 
under the direction of the Board of For- 
Although 
some sectarian zeal was for the moment 
excited through various misrepresenta- 
tions of the conduct of the government 


has been 


state, 


eign Missions in Boston. 


towards these men, it soon passed away, 
when it was discovered that they had 
been as actively 


ly opposed to the policy 
of the ceneral 


government, as to the 
enforcement of the laws of Georgia; 
that they had been treated with great 


forbearance; and that they were the 


mere instruments in the hands of 
others, of promoting and extending 
party strife. It is an honorable distine- 


tion that belongs to our country, that 
its citizens are neither proscribed for 
their religious opinions, nor protected 
by them from pun crime 
Twelve persons have been convicted 
for illegal residence, and 

confinement in the Penitentiary They 
have all been pardoned upon the con- 
dition that they would not again offend 
against the laws. the 


gents of the Boston who refus- 


shment for 


sentenced to 


except two ol 


Soard, 





ed to be the subjects of executive clem- 
ency, upon such terms.’ 
Swati Pox amone tue INpians \ 


letter from Major Dougherty, agent of 
the Pawnees that the small pox 
has been committing dreadful ravages 
among the Pawnee Indians. Nearly the 
whole of one tribe (the Pawnee Repub- 
about 2500 have 
swept off—the number dying daily being 
so great that they had not been able to 
bury them ‘ } | 


states, 





lic.) o souls, been 


The cause of the disease 
fatal them, is. that 


they immediately plun re into the water 


being so amongst 


fever makes its 
ance—thus driving the disease 
ly. Searcely an known of 


as soon as the appear- 
inward- 
mstance Is 
recovery, attacked with 
this terrible malady 
CEMETERIES [Two 


when they are 


cemeteries for 
4] 


the dead have been erected in the sub 
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urbs of New-York, one of which con- 
tains two hundred and eighty-eight 
marble vaults, all of which have been 
disposed of. The other cemetery is not 
quite finished, but is much larger. The 
whole is surrounded by a solid stone 
wall, sunk ten feet the 
of the earth, and rising twelve feet a- 
bove it. The vaults range from east to 
west, are eight feet by about 


below surface 


eleven, 


eight feet high, and built entirely of 


marble 
STEAMBOATS IN THE WEs1 It 


pears from published documents on the 


ap- 
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subject, that, from 1211, when the first 
Western steamboat was launched. to 
the spring of 1831, there had been em 
ployed on those waters 402 steamboats, 
of which 220 were in use last year. and 
Ie2 not in existence : 
worn out, 37 snageed, 


Of these, 66 were 
16 burnt, 3 run 
down by other boats, 4 rd stove by 
ice, sand bars, &c. 
stroyed by causes not exactly known 
No less than 60 boats, within the 

been 


the 


rocks, and 30 de- 


writ- 





er's have building 


fur v 


know lec ge, 
or contracted 


year 


vithin 


present 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In Mercer, Me. Capt. Benzsamin Baxter, 
soldier and pensioner 


Cuaaces J 


aged 74, a revolutionary 


In China, Me. Mr. 


Ch N, aged 


91, one of the oldest settlers on the Kennebec 
he fought thirty-three battles in the old French 
war. Also, Mrs. Evizasern, his widow, aged 
1”), They lived together seventy vears 

In Gilford, N. H. Capt. Samurn. F. Gruman, 
aged 81. Mr. Joseen Rawnp, in the 9sth vear of 
his age; he was a soldier in the French war 
nder Gen. Wolfe. 

In Walpol N. H. Capt. Joseen Fay, aged 
69, a soldier of the revolution. 

In Montpelier, Hon. Carvin Cor vs of Mid 





dlesex, aged 2. He was a number of vears 
Judge of Probate in W 
had represented the town of Berlin 
eral Assembly 


He graduated, 
College, with di 
diately commen 
office of the lat 
mitted to the | 
into publi 





Var Was raging, to deliver t Orat i com 
memorative of the fatal ever 


His patrimon 7 











of th th Mareh, 1770. ! 
tune exempted him from the laborious pra 
of the law, but frequent calls into the s ice 
of the public gave full occupation to am lof 
more than ordinary industry and vi » On 
the Hith of November, 0, he w it 
the General Court one of the Senators to repr 
nt the state of Massachusetts in the Senat 


of the I 
duties ot 


nited States, 
that arduous ¢ 
of great political excitement and party zeal, he 
took a nt partin the discussion id 
especially in the celebrated debate upon the re 


peal of the Judiciary Act of the L3th 


ind while performing th 


} 
ifice ins er 208 





promine 








1801. About this period also, he embarked 
with thre oth f patri tic citizens in the nobl 
enterprise ot purchasing, leveling and t l 
rude and mountainous part of the town of 

ton, Where now the tine streets and elegant ed 
ifices of Mount Vernon a rate th t His 
capital and activity were afterwards devoted to 
the project of add town th ! un 


PERSONS LATELY 





DECEASED 


of South-Boston, 
| 


already so flourishing, 
i 
































destined by nature and art, at no distant d 
to become one of the most beautiful as well 
busy sections of the city. Having for some 
years prior to 1819, retired from p l ut 
ulways expressing, in political circ] th 
manly freedom and t y, I 
opinions upon tl iW ifr 
time to time agitate 1 | 
mind, in that ye ! ng bree 
fame,’? Mr. Mas was waltted into the current 
of popularit ind without any desire on h 
part, was elected by the inhabitants of Suf 
district, to represent them in the xt nth C<¢ 
gress, Which was the last office he sustai 1 
In private life, the lustre of Mr. Mason’s pe 
sonal character cast a brilliance upon hi t 
‘ se With mankind ‘ ry period of h t 
nt il ad ‘ nstant Ir 1 
s re rkable for the bu in ot 
hi cial affecti hi q 
\ ind led him extensively to 
e hospitalities of societ id his 
dep ent, th banit lish 
untiring gatet i 1 
! t world, and th t 
nad itv of his ce¢ 
id i ) ry con 
lyere ws k 1 
SEETTIOe Te wentoe i s I 
ul wl recove nor d 
I Dias t 
i t t tl 
pr 1 th winter 1 New-l I 
During the period revolut ! s 
ed (in nine ith the la M I n 
‘The Independe I lver.’ a week ven 
per—the columns of I h were oft eur | 
by the writings of the late Re Dr. ¢ , 
ther eminent trio th rh 
@ itfe ie I 1 1 char rota hor 
rT t man 
In Lenox, Ms. Wa. Wackt iged 8 H 
Was al 1 i American troc t ¢ 
ridg in 17 nd I ms that iu ! for i 
thar halt if I ! Ww i | m n 
the convention that formed the stitut i 
Massachusetts he was a ber Foral 
time he held the offic ot the Count 
Court, and still longer that of Judge of P te 


He took a deep int tin the re j sand 
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itable institutions of the last twenty-five years ; In Mendon, Ms. Hon. Serm Hastincs, : 
and of the Berkshire Bible Society he was Pres 70; for several years a Representative in Con 
ident from its organization. He was extensive gress from that district, and afterwards succes 
ly known in the Commonwealth, and as exten ively Senator in the Legislature, and Chief 
sively respected. Of the town of Lenox he was Justice of the Court of Sessions of that County. 
a father, and the inhabitants looked up to him In Chester Village, Ms. Mr. IrnHamar Gran 
with filial affection. He was alsoa companion GER, a revolutionary pensioner, 7 
able man. Persons of all ages, the young as In Newton, Ms. Rev. Wixui H 
well as the old, sought his society, and few en aged 75. 
joved it without sensible benefit. From his In New-Bedford, Ms. Mr. Bensamin Lint 
general intelligence they obtained valuable in sey, the original proprietor and publisher of the 
formation ; from his practical wisdom, they de New-Bedford Mercury, in the 54th year of his 
rived useful lessons, applic to the various age. 
concerns of life; and by his bright example, In Easton, Ms. De Et Poor, aged 
they were stimulated toimprovement. If locks 4 years. In Li. his twenty-first 
whitened by the snows of 80 winters—if great vear, he was a priv in the French 
personal dignity, connected with distinguished war, and assisted in the ¢ I Fron 
excellence of character f the practice of the hich rendered troops 
ial virtues, together with a long life of pub on the 27th of August, (¢ » a 
lie service—if exemplary morals and genuine engaged also in the revol t und 
piety e one the title of venerable, | was ld a commission of L of the 
emin deserving of that character. con s from the Old Colony. He died ot 
In 1, Ms. Mr. Wi 1 Outve rev ol £ eaving a widow | with w m 
olutionary soldier Mr. re had lived sevent iX years 
Oliver, though p iple In Goshen, Ct. Capt. CHarue Hopkins, an 
Worthy the imita A) officer of the revolution, a i 
ure W to relieve ii In Oanaan, ¢ Na 1% STEVE Esq 
with the afflict th aged he | | tot Comm i De 
sick. He discharge l il partment \ r revoluti 
parent, and neighbor, as becomes what he was, In New-\ i 4 James A. Duncap, lt 
un honest man. <A nh, pre ited the Dist At f the M District of 
reat Washington i | his wl Fiorida 
name nd exal e, h equ his In Rhin k, Dutch t New-\ 
ta bears the followin scription Col. Henry Ber 1 | in the & 
| liam Oliver ved \ gion, WF, his ( I ton wa ith 
ind was att captur rT [ } (se il M if ve but fortu 
in Oct 4 und 17s 1 t ! ] in 
I i i troops ft ult st shed 
In Gloucestet i K I 1 l tint i ! Rh Is Fi 
} revolutionary | nded 1 DN York an 
At Newburypo ‘ t t ( ] ' 
Wi 1 Nove He i ltoa ! 
ra vhich, ! 1 of iu i At ¢ t t. Westehe County p \ 
divi r tv eX that « ( l \ ( ed 
the te-r : I h r H ‘ thr t aT) var s 
q he Ameri ithe Fr ic | Colonel Ne \ was ¢ 
' ms amon th \ husetts trooy ad 1 i ts t r 
erved under Get \ rst at the ca re i il In | \ in t th 
I = " i hich can ! t ( t i lopted t ( stitu 
| ! ! ca by iotthe t I id t 
1 t Ket His st I ( to r 
iffords a sin exan ot i ‘ had ved in agriculture 
fected | g 1 p in In I M \ he | ! 
i to th verful stack | th It ( \ hat s i ! 
idst of t mi per is conjuncture Wit thr t i i ( " 
oO resou brit lett ind ares t t t t | t 
he commenced h I lit ta 1 
nd ft long I f ( i Phila ( 
danger i vicissitud at ca th wh John I 
rm, shipwreck vd ¢ r ull tl w late ( \ 
ous torn An hon ! ! ndence | t \ I l> 
ed his labor ind a long and gr i ‘ t ! Ph \ ist 
t ih ! full frus t I) 
| No chara | re truly | ! I n 
ble Strict integr und l i i J ‘ 3’ 
} warmth of heart ‘ ot ' tot ' 
‘ 1d dom \ i¢ t = t 
‘ I in th i i 
! ‘ ld t | 1 hat ' 
like the creat Fr n. h ‘ it ‘ t , WW 
ing spectacle of calm id el , , 
( ried >t { ! i t ‘ 
ears cont lt " ‘ ral 
tr t 1 t ; 
wi i era i t { «t } 
Ww Lt nat ol r " t 
of one of its t hat j 
rt ! T ' 
\I { t \ ‘ ‘ } 
In Vi thingt M D " 
nvail ! 1 
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ciate. Pennsylvania Society for promoting the S. was the last surviver of those ladies of Bal 
abolition of slavery, October, 1792. Society for timore, who patriotically devoted themselves to 
the institution and support of First Day or Sun making up clothing for the suffering troops un 
day Schools, March, 1795. A life contributor to der the Marquis Lafayette, when they were en 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, March, 1795. Alife camped at Baltimore, on their way to Virginia, 
contributor to the Philadelphia Dispensary, De and almost destitute of clothing. 
cember, 1802. American Philosophical Society, Susquehanna, St. Mary’s county, Mary 
July, 1804. Humane Society of Philadelphia, i ‘apt. Micuaer B. Carrot, ag 
July, 1805. Philadelphia Society for Promoting . ars, late of the United States navy. 
Agriculture, May, 1805. Pennsylvania Academy ased entered the naval servic early 
of Fine Arts, May, 1809. Academy of Natural ; and when, in consequence of the gre 
Sciences, (Vice President at his death) March, depredations committed by the Barbary Powers 
1815, Honorary Member of the Lyceum otf upon the commerce of our country, it became 
Natural History, New-York, July, 1817. Hon necessary to send a fleet into the Mediterranean, 
orary Member of the Massachusetts Horticultur Captain Carroll, then a Mids , Was-or 
al Society, June, 1829. Chosen President of th dered to that station, where aided under 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, November, Decatur, in the arduous enterprise to destroy 
1828. ‘tthe frigate Philadelphia, at Tripoli. Having re 
in Anne Arundel county, -Capt. Coarces tired from the service to domestic life, he was 
Croxa i, aged 67 ; a veteran officer in the days iniversally esteemed by all who knew him, a 
of our country’s struggle, and a worthy cit kind and generous friend and neighbor, aw 
izen. and affectionate hu id and father 
In Washington City, in the 82d year of her fu Alexandria, D.C, AMerose Vass 
age, Mrs. Situ, relict of Major Nathaniel tive of Languedoc, in France, in the 
Smith, who died in the service of his country in of his age. He came into this country 
the war of the Revolution, during part of which close of the revolutionary war, and wa ‘ 
he commanded for atime what is now Bort Me chant of some note in the city of Philadelphi 
Henry, and was then Whetstone Point. Mrs, upwards of twenty years. 
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